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SQUARE 
FRAME | WELDER DESIGN? 


WHY THIS 


1. SIMPLER CONSTRUCTION — only two major parts, a rigid one- 
piece frame and husky rotating member. Single heat control. No com- 
plicated attachments. There is less to go wrong. 

2. MORE COMPACT, EFFICIENT— it's entirely self-contained, self- 
excited, internally stabilized. The last word in simplicity, compactness, 
and ease of operation. 

3. SAVES FLOOR SPACE —takes only a fraction of the area needed 
by conventional welders of equal capacity. Fits on shelf or under bench 
where desired. 

4. A MORE FLEXIBLE WELDING SERVICE— double-decked with 
parallel connection, as shown at right, you have a much wider welding 
range. 

5. REDUCES YOUR INVESTMENT IN WELDING EQUIPMENT 
— dual units with parallel hook-up eliminates the need for special high 
amperage machines, 

6. WSR (Welding Service Range) Ratings give you the machine’s actual 
delivered output — the usable welding heat from minimum to maximum. 
7. Proved in more than 70,243,000 production hours in all kinds of plants 
— in all types of metal fabrication. 

For complete information see your nearest P&H representative or write us. 


General Offices: 4596 West National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


When machines are stacked and connected in parallel, one 
operator may have the combined welding capacity of two 
machines. Or, two operators have separate services, the 
equivalent of one machine each. 


P&H manufactures a complete 
of welding electrodes for 
AC and OC use, 
types for 
roe, OM resist- 
ance to wear, impact, 
and abrasion as well 
as for all mild and 
alloy steel applications. 
Write for literature. 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 

















SOAK THE 


We, editorially speaking, were opposed to the prin- 
ciple of a graduated income tax when we first took 
a job paying $25.00 a week. We still are opposed to it. 

Weare opposed to it because it is discriminatory as 
between different economic segments of society. We 
are opposed to it because we believe that a graduated 
rate of tax is undemocratic and therefore unfair in a 
democratic republic. 

We also are opposed to it because, through it, the 
real purpose of all taxation, the raising of the re- 
quired capital to finance government has been per- 
verted and used to include the socialistic idea of level- 
ing down leaders to the floor of the masses. 

It is discriminatory and unfair because it is based 
on and includes only the amount of money a man 
earns and excludes all other elements in man’s life 
that have not been processed through this medium of 
exchange. 

A graduated income tax very definitely discrimi- 
nates between the man who earns his livelihood on 
the land and the man who works for a wage or a 
salary—between the farmer and the city dweller. 

The farmer grows or raises most of his own food. 
He does not have to buy and pay for it in money and 
so does not have to consider its cash equivalent as 
taxable income. The urban worker, on the other hand 
has to buy all of his food and must earn its cost to 
him in money. His pay—an exchange of money—is 
taxable. And it must be remembered that food is the 
most important of all items that go towards making 
living possible. 

The discrimination between city dweller and 
farmer is only one of many cases where a graduated 
income tax favors a group or a profession or a busi- 
ness. Here is another case: An author writes a book. 
He works on his masterpiece for five years without 
any financial recompense whatsoever. He sells the 
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book during the sixth year and receives a large lump 
sum payment for it and for its stage, motion picture 
and radio rights. He pays no tax at all for five years 
and then pays a tax that has been graduated into the 
very high brackets in the one year when he received 
payment, a tax five or ten times larger in this one 
year than it would have been on the same total 
amount of money if this money had been received in 
equal amounts in each of the six years of work that 
were involved. This same illustration can be applied 
to any artist, scientist or inventor. With but slight 
modifications this same condition also applies to the 
stars of the stage and screen, the professional leaders 
of the diamond, gridiron, ring and court. Their days 
of earning high incomes are limited to a brief span. 
Their hope of saving against the necessities of old age 
has been taken from them by a government that has 
discriminated against them because their skills are 
just a bit different from those of “the regular run of 
shad.” 

But a graduated income tax is not only discrimina- 
tory, as the few examples mentioned above prove, it is 
also undemocratic. As a matter of fact it is social- 
istic. Based on the lovely sounding political catch 
phrase “ability to pay” such a tax by its very nature 
implies a recognition that our government should be 
a plutocracy at the same time that it denies such 
class government and thus places the successful few 
at’ the mercy of the plodding many by the means of 
popular election of legislators. It is a direct viola- 
tion of the democratic principle that all citizens are 
equal in the eyes of the law. 

“Taxation without representation is tyranny.” 
Wealth is not represented in our Congress. Indi- 
viduals, as human beings, “created free and equal” 
are. Is a graduated income tax equality in the eyes 
of the law? 
































KNOXVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
December 31, 191), 


To MANUFACTURERS 
In the U.S.A, 





You will be interested 
in the articles 


be interested 

in Knoxvillets excellent transportation facilities - its 
trunk line railroads, broad hard surfaced highways and nine 
foot river channel, its freight lines and air lines reaching 
out to all points in the nation. 


be interested 

in Knoxville's Jeareround equable Climate, its playgrcunds 
and recreational facilities = the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park and the Great Lakes of the South, 


You will be interested 
in our agricultural resources = live Stock, dairy products, 
and a diversified crop program developed under the expert 
guidance of Uni versity of Tennessee and T.V.A. Specialists, 


be interested 

in our up-to-date INDUSTRIAL 

more of our many resources, 

who are interested in looking Knoxville's way for a possible 
future business site, Drop us a card and we will be lad 
to send you a Copy. 


KNOXVILLE INVITES YOU. 
Cordially yours, 


KNOXVILLE CHAMBER oF COMLERCE 


Hugh NM. avis, President 









































DIAMOND 


with 
MANY FACETS 


An unknown gem hidden from the sight of our early settlers by the 
grandeur of the cloud wreathed Great Smokies. This in the early seven- 
teen hundreds was what the world now calls Tennessee. 


A diamond of the first water with many facets cut and polished by 
the courage and free enterprise of its pioneers and by the wisdom and in- 
dustry of their successors. This is Tennessee today, the Volunteer State. 


Looked at from the point of view of history, Tennessee is a mere 





infant, dating from its first permanent settlement on the Tennessee River 
about thirty miles from the present site of Knoxville, in 1756. But con- 
sidered from the point of view of accomplishment, Tennessee is a lusty. ° 
vigorous, independent giant in the prime of life who can point with pride 
to the past and glory in anticipation of the future. 


Well may Tennessee point to its past with pride. Its was explored XPL 
and settled by intrepid men and women. It was developed by the brains Bri 
and brawn and faith of those who followed them. Sam Houstons and aoe a 

1e Ss 

Andrew Jacksons, hundreds and thousands of them, reflect its spirit in actieven 
the past. Cordell Hulls are living examples of its integrity and honor Folloy 
and of their faith in its future. pers, fan 
as the b 

From its humble beginning as the sixteenth State in the Union in some of 


indepen 


1796 with a population of only seventy-seven thousand, Tennessee has na 
Rarly hi 











grown to its present magnificent stature and has achieved the ideal of ry Om 
equality of balance between agriculture and manufacturing. had ver 
ae 2 a ossibil) 
Well may the citizens of the Volunteer State have faith in its future. saith 
That faith is founded on the fundamental belief of each citizen in him- liberty 1 
self. It feeds on the knowledge that Tennessee contains diversified na- hi 1 ; 
0 e 
tural resources that are the envy of many world powers. It grows on the icant 
knowledge that, though it could be completely self sustaining. it can during 1 
share its bounty with its nation to the mutual benefit of all. ss ag | 
yere @ 
The United States of America may well thank God that Tennessee munities 
was. and now still is. the Volunteer State. provide 
of the 7 
eastern 
was elec 
Three 
lin came 
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XPLORED and later settled by descendents of 

British colonists from the east, pioneers who 
found it a land of great promise, Tennessee's develop- 
ment is a continuous and a continuing record of 
achievement, 

Following in the mocassined footsteps of the trap- 
pers, farmers soon had log cabins located as far west 
as the banks of the Mississippi. In 1772 at Watauga 
some of these settlers organized the first free and 
independent government of white men in America. 
Early historical records show that these pioneers who 
had located in what was then known as “the West,” 
had very detinite ideas of the natural wealth and 
possibilities of this new land and, too, that they ree: 
ognized the way it should be governed by and for 
liberty loving men. 

In 1786 North Carolina ceded to the government 
of the United States the territory that is now Ten- 
nessee but this cession was not accepted by the nation 
during the two years’ acceptance period. As a result 
of this action and lack of action the territory was 
bereft of any government save that of local com- 
munities, To remedy this condition and in order to 
provide for the public safety and promote the welfare 
of the people the independent state of Franklin in 
eastern Tennessee was established and John Sevier 
was elected as its president. 

Three vears after the independent state of Frank- 
lin came into being it was dissolved in 1789 and its 
territory became a territory of the United States. 
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Admitted to the union in 1796 as the third addition 
to the United States established by the original thir 
teen colonies, Tennessee, with her 42,022 square miles 
and 77,262 people, took its place as a sister state. 

A vigorous and alert citizenry soon saw the rivers 
of Tennessee as channels of commerce, They began 
to develop the resources nature had placed. in the 
everlasting Cumberlands. because they quickly ree: 
ognized their value in a growing field of industry. 
an industry which should supply their own needs and 
many of the needs of their neighboring states. 

The Commercial Review of 1849, a recognized an- 
thority of the economic development going forward 
at the time, said “the resources of Tennessee may be 
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Above—River wending through Tennessee. 


Left—Tennessee stream in rhododendron season. 


considered inexhaustible,” and in quoting tigures of 
the state’s agricultural and manufactured output for 
that year it stated, “she now has cotton factories 
alone consuming 10,000 bags of cotton; making with 
a Jong list of articles not entitled to particular enu- 
meration a grand total of $44,000,000 of annual 
wealth,” Tennessee's livestock then was valued at 
$23,000,000, and “other products of the soil” at $11,- 
000,000. Corn was bringing 15 cents per bushel; cot- 
ton 5 cents per pound; hay $3 per ton, and Tennessee 
coal was selling at Nashville from 12 to 18 cents per 
bushel. 

The annual value of the state’s manufactured prod- 
ucts, according to the latest available figures, is $728, 
000,000, and the value of the farm livestock alone has 
reached a total of $158,695,000. 

The founders of Tennessee built well and their 
foundation was strong. In succeeding columns there 
is the record of a state richly endowed by nature 
which has utilized its advantages and presents an 
invitation and a challenge to the brains and brawn 
of the present and future generations. What has been 
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Rayon and textile manufacture, cellulose base 
products and lumber are important in Tennessee, 
where a wide variety of industrial minerals also 
loom large. One of the pictures shows the Ten- 
nessee-Eastman plant; another, the plant of the 
North American Rayon Corporation; a third, the 
E. L. Bruce Co., and the fourth, a Tennessee 
ferro-manganese furnace. 
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Above—Park near Chattanooga. 


done well may be, in very truth, only the beginning. 

It is recognized in Tennessee, as it is in the other 
states of the South, that agriculture should be diversi- 
fied and that its growth should go hand in hand 
with industrial development for the mutual benefit 
of both. Agricultural products and minerals are raw 
materials from which finished goods may be manu- 
factured or processed. Tennesseeans were not slow 
to recognize this fact, nor were they slow to plan 
and act to achieve the economic benefits that accrue 


Below—River terminal at Knoxville. 
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from self sustaining and self sufficing balance be- 
tween raw materials sources and finished goods. As 
an example: It may seem a long road of many steps 
between a field of snowy white cotton to a finished 
shirt or blouse but that road starts and ends within 
the borders of Tennessee. 

The well nigh inexhaustible mineral resources 
of the Volunteer State, the forest land, more than 
half of the state’s land area, most of it commercially 
valuable, as well as its agricultural products offer an 
evergrowing source of supply of nature’s physical 
blessings to be spun and woven and finished, or 
molded and baked, or smelted, refined and rolled, or 
processed and canned, in short, to be manufactured. 

All states achieve greatness primarily because the 
high quality of their citizenry population deserves 
and earns greatness. Tennessee, far from being an ex- 
ception to this rule, is an outstanding example of it. 
Its pioneer stock bred real men and women within 
the state itself, and its extraordinarily attractive 
features, both physical and economic, were, and are 
a constant and far reaching invitation to residents of 
other parts of the nation to come to Tennessee and 
add to its common wealth by adding the measure of 
their own prosperity. In America, and especially in 
Tennessee, there is no class distinction between capi- 
tal and labor; there is merely an intelligent and in- 
dustrious state wide group of justly proud citizens. 

Blessed with a beneficent climate, a happy medium 
between the severe winters of its neighbors to the 
north and the warm summers of those states to the 
south, Tennessee enjoys equable climatic conditions 
that conduce pleasant working conditions and a com- 
fortable and gracious atmosphere for living. Except 
only in the high mountain regions of the eastern end 
of the state extreme variations, either seasonal or 
daily are not prevalent. The average annual tempera- 





Towboat and barges passing Memphis. 


ture for the state as a whole is 58° F. and its average 
annual rainfall is 50 inches, with its greatest seasonal 
rainfall in the growing period in the Spring. Killing 
frosts seldom occur in Tennessee before the last week 
of October or later than the middle of April. Average 
totals of snowfall range from only 9 inches in the 
river lands in the west to 12 inches in the mountains 
in the east. 

The State of Tennessee is divided into three general 
sections known as Kast Tennessee, Middle Tennessee 
and West Tennessee, The eastern section is moun- 
tainous and rugged, seamed with valleys, chief among 
which is the Tennessee River valley, which runs ob- 
liquely across the state from northeast to southwest. 
Middle Tennessee is west of the Cumberland Plateau 
and has an undulating or rolling surface, with level 
stretches and an elevation ranging from 500 to 1,000 
feet, except in part of the Cumberland Mountains 
where elevations of more than 2,000 feet are reached. 
West Tennessee comprises about 10,000 square miles 
of territory and extends from the Tennessee River 
on the east to the Mississippi River on the west and 
includes about 1,000 square miles of Mississippi River 
bottomlands. Tennessee’s population totals around 
5,000,000, its area, 42,246 square miles. 


Below—W ater control system of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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Throughout its active history before Pearl Harbor 
the chief pursuit of Tennessee’s citizens was agricul- 
tural. As late as mid-1943 a volume issued by the 
State said agriculture “uses more land, engages more 
people, produces more wealth, and affects all other 
sources of income within the State” than any other 
of the State’s activities. Only in the past few years 
has Tennessee manufacturing reached a stature en- 
abling it to contest agriculture’s predominance. 

From eastern Johnson County, high in the Great 
Smokies, to western Shelby County, down by the 
Memphis levees, Tennessee is a vast cultivated tract 
with 18,500,000 of its total 26,885,040 acres in farms. 
In 1943, 6,777,000 harvested acres produced cash farm 
income totaling $311,110,000., 

The 1940 Census found 2,915,841 residents in the 
Volunteer State, of which number 1,275,582 were on 
the State’s 247,617 farms. The stability and solid- 
ness of this agricultural wealth is demonstrated when 
it is noted that in 1920 the farm population was 1, 
271,708 and that in 1910 the farms numbered 246,012. 

In July, 1944, the value of Tennessee farm property 
was authoritatively estimated at $1,033,000,000, giv- 
ing an average worth to each farm of $3,628 and to 
each acre of $48.57, as compared with a farm value 
in 1920 of $2,720 and an acre value of $35.93. 

The value of Tennessee farm land has been advanc- 
ing steadily since 1933, when the lowest figure since 
1910 was recorded. As the value of a farm acre is 
determined by the value of what may be produced 
upon it, this unfaltering advance in acre value attests 
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the increasing appreciation of the fertility and di- 


versity of the soil, the beneficent climate which en- 
courages growth, the progressive attitude of Ten- 
nessee’s farmers and the studious, scientific aid fur- 
nished by State and Federal agencies. 

Because of these helpful factors, Tennessee has 
many rich crops, its eggs profitably and prudently in 
many baskets. 

Agricultural Tennessee’s chief cash income is de- 
rived from cotton, about 85 per cent of it being raised 
in the 21 Counties west of the Tennessee River, its 
fiber furnishing much of the raw material for the 
State’s extensive textile industry. In 1943, Tennes- 
see farmers received over $65,000,000 from their 720,- 
000 acres of cotton. 491,000 bales were produced, an 
average of 327 pounds per acre. 

As progressive Tennessee, eager to learn, applies 
the latest knowledge to its handling of cotton, it pro- 
duces more and more from fewer and fewer acres 
The 1943 yield of 491,000 bales from 720,000 acres 
compares favorably with the 1936 picking of 433,000 
bales from 797,000 acres, or 327 pounds per acre in 
1943 against 260 pounds per acre in 1936. 

In acres planted, Tennessee cotton is followed by 
corn, a favorite crop throughout the State. It is the 
dominant crop in many of the mid-state counties. In 
1941 the State ranked second among the southern 
states in total production. The total value of a corn 
crop, much of it being fed to livestock, is difficult to 
estimate. The U, S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ported that in 1943 Tennessee derived $8,365,000 cash 
income from its corn. The same source has estimated 
that in 1944 Tennessee produced 59,950,000 bushels 
on 2,725,000 acres for an over-all valuation of $77,- 
000,000, making corn of unquestioned greater value 
than any other of Tennessee’s agricultural products. 

The Volunteer State is one of the South’s leading 
producers of dairy products. The well known dairy- 
ing centers are in the Central Basin area of middle 
Tennessee and in the valley counties to the east. In 
these sections “Kraft,” “Pet,” “Carnation,” “Borden” 
and other nationally known dairy product companies 
operate cheese, butter and processed milk plants, 

In 1943, Tennessee produced 16,023,000 pounds of 


Left—Beef cattle in Tennessee, 
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creamery and process butter, 23,595,000 pounds of 
cheese and 182,000,000 pounds of condensed, evap- 
orated and powdered milks, with 8,402,000 gallons 
of ice cream being churned for the area’s sweet teeth. 
This gratifying production was made possible through 
the enlargement of herds and the careful handling 
and breeding of milk cows, the average production per 
registered cow rising from 2,940 pounds per year to 
3,510 pounds. 

The State’s expanding livestock industry required 
a similar expansion in acreage planted to hay. In 
1944, 1,930,000 acres were harvested. 

Little of this hay was shipped from the State, for 
by that year the livestock people were husbanding 
some 1,500,000 head, plus 400,000 sheep and 1,800,000 
swine. From livestock alone, Tennessee farmers de- 
rived $160,466,000 cash in 1943. The figure for 1944, 
not now available will be higher. 

The State is aggressively developing its livestock 
pursuits. Many organizations of breeders and scien- 
tific workers have been formed to work for the better 
ment of the several strains which are best adapted 
to the area. The State is actively participating, and 
has built a plant in which scientific breeding will be 
practiced. Among milk cows, Guernseys, Jerseys and 
Holsteins have been found to thrive best in Tennessee. 

Tennessee has long been famous for its “jack” and 
horse industries. To fix this excellence as a standard, 
the Stallion Enrollment Board was established. 
Horsemen everywhere know the “Tennessee Walking 
Horse” as a strong competitor in many horse shows. 

Tobacco is another important money crop of Ten- 
nessee. In value, tobacco is the State’s fourth crop, 
but as a cash crop is exceeded only by cotton. The 
State derived $38,276,000 from its 1943 tobacco crop 
which occupied 94,000 acres. The yield of 1,030 
pounds per acre was a record breaker, topping the 
1942 high by 22 pounds per acre. 

Growing of dark-fired tobacco centers in Montgom- 
ery, Sumner and other counties of the Northern High- 
land Rim area. Burley tobacco, which made up about 
two-thirds of the 1943 acreage, is raised in about 60 
counties of middle and eastern Tennessee. The burley 
production of Tennessee is the second largest in the 
United States. Tobacco manufactures in the State 
include pipe and chewing tobaccos, snuff, and nico- 
tine extract, the main plants being at Memphis, 
Clarksville and Nashville. Only eight counties in the 





Above—Tennessee sheep flock. Circle—Cotton. 
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Picking Tennessee strawberries. 


State produce no tobacco. 

While the foregoing agricultural activities domi 
nate Tennessee’s farm life, other crops are of consid- 
erable importance. 

Tennessee is the largest nursery producing State 
in the Southeast. 

Soybean acreage in 1944 totaled 248,000, of which 
72,000 acres were harvested for beans. The yield of 
14.5 bushels per acre was also the highest on record. 
Production totaled 1,044,000 bushels. Beside their 
food value for man and animal, soybeans gave im- 
petus to the development of chemurgic enterprises in 
the area. 

For similar reasons, the 1944 planting of peanuts 
(20,000 acres) was more than twice as large as the 
9,000 harvested in 1942. Production in 1944 was 
8,250,000 pounds. 

The plea for more war-time food caused widespread 
Irish potato acreage to be planted in 1944, and the 
acreage devoted to sweet potatoes was high. The 



















44,000 acres of Irish potatoes harvested, produced 
2,464,000 bushels, a good average of 56 bushels 
per acre. Forty-three thousand acres of sweet po- 
tatoes yielded 4,128,000 bushels, or 96 bushels per 
acre. 








Left—Tennessee corn shocks. 


The principal commercial Irish potato areas center 
around Franklin County and on the Cumberland Pla- 


teau of eastern Tennessee. Sweet potatoes grow most 
profusely in western Tennessee. 

Production of many fruits and vegetables brings 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the State. Straw- 
berries are a prominent fruit, with tomatoes and 
beans high among the cash producers. 

The great timber producing activities of Tennessee, 
considered by many to be a part of agriculture, are 
discussed in another section. 

Other crops of consequence in Tennessee are wheat. 
oats, barley, rye, lespedeza, cowpeas, sorghum and 
others. 

No economist can draw a precise line where agri- 
culture stops, for it has become an adjunct of manu- 
facturing. With the recent developments in chem. 
urgy, new knowledge coming daily from scores of 
laboratories and hundreds of individual workshops, 
making obsolete what was yesterday’s innovation and 
piling up industrial possibilities geometrically, farm 
products are today as much a raw material for fac- 
tories as copper or bauxite. 

The 1939 Census of Manufactures showed 2,289 
manufacturing plants in Tennessee and of these 741, 
or 50 per cent, were engaged in manufacturing and 
processing of food products. Manufacturers are daily 
putting to commercial use the knowledge amassed 
by chemurgists and other scientific workers and this 
percentage is probably greater now. 

The development of chemurgic industries is par- 
ticularly favored for the western part of Tennessee, 
because it is dominantly an agricultural region to 
which many types of crops are adapted. Gibson 
County, near the center of this region, is reputed to 
be one of the most diversified counties in the country. 

West Tennessee, extensive producer of cotton, is 
looked upon as a logical location for new chemical 
process industries based on cotton or cottonseed as 
raw materials. The operation at Memphis of a large 
chemical cotton plant producing alpha cellulose, and 


Left — Alfalfa and wheat 
growing in Tennessee fields. 


Abave—Tennessee mules. 
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Right—Growing trees for erosion control. 


local production of acetic acid make the area espe- 
cially attractive for the manufacture of rayon and 
cellulose. acetate or similar plastics. 

Cotton by-products, such as hull shavings and gin 
waste, offer opportunities for making high-quality 
bond writing papers by a recently perfected process. 
Cottonseed hulls, corn cobs, corn stalks, oat hulls, 
straw and other cellulose agricultural wastes also are 
available in this region as raw materials for making 
phenolic plastic molding compounds. 

Cotton linters are the basis of large rayon and 
plastics operations at Nashville, Elizabethton and 
Kingsport. The plants at Memphis and Chattanoogs 
which process these linters into chemical cotton are 
among the largest in the South. 

A host of other industrial raw materials can and 
undoubtedly will be taken from the topsoil of Ten- 
nessee, just as coal is taken from beneath it. Ten- 
nessee welcomes this marriage of manufacturing and 
agriculture, for it is prepared to supply the factories’ 
demands, 

The old nostalgic “garden patch down on the farm,” 
producing garden truck or “sass” for farm tables. 
has béen turned into big business. 

The Census of 1940 estimated that farm products 
raised and used in this way had a value, at farm 
prices, of $49,151,176. This figure is unquestionably 
much higher today, for it was taken during the forma- 
tive days of the nationally admired Tennessee Home 
Food Supply Program. 

The program, sponsored and activated by former 
Governor Cooper, dramatized the value and stimu- 
lated the planting of such gardens as ready and eco- 
nomical sources of well-balanced diets for the farm 
family and a direct strengthening of the war effort. 

So outstanding has been Tennessee’s leadership 
mongst the states in comparable programs, frequent- 
ly copied from Tennessee’s, that the then Governor 
Prentice Cooper was early selected for the national 
chairmanship of the Victory Gardens Committee. 
The purpose of the Tennessee Home Food Supply 
Program, started in January, 1940, was to encourage 
every farm family to grow and preserve at least three- 
fourths, or as much as possible, of the kinds and 


Right—Tobacco. 


Above—Tennessee dairy herd. 
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amounts of food necessary toa healthful diet through- 
out the year. Its sponsors said, and have not been 
refuted, that a family so doing need not worry about 
depressions. 

State departments and agents gave generous as 
sistance in demonstrations and advice as to how to 
get the best and the most of the greatest variety of 
foods from each type of soil and plots of varying sizes, 
In the first vear of the program, 61,000 Tennessee 
families enrolled; by 1944 the membership totaled 
nearly 215,000. 

Certificates of merit are awarded, often personally 
by the Governor, to those families which raise the re 
quired three-fourths of their food. By the end of 1944, 
nearly 100,000 certificates had been presented. 

The program, discussed with warm favor every 
where, helped greatly to encourage the planting of 
Victory gardens by non-farm families. In 1944 these 
gardens numbered 181,076. These, with the farm gar 
dens entered in the program, gave Tennessee 396,028 
gardens producing for home tables, or one garden for 
every seven persons, big and little, in the State. 

Tennessee can, and a considerable proportion does, 
feed itself well, 
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Assembling dive-bombers. 


Until quite recently it was generally accepted 
that more of Tennessee's citizens were engaged in 
agriculture than in any other of the State’s economic 
pursuits. On Nov. 8, 1944, in a more or less unexcited 
bulletin saying extraordinary things, the State Labor 
Department first challenged this traditional concept. 

“Manufacturing,” it said, “now appears to be the 
predominant source of employment in the State.” 

By cautious estimates, agriculture has lost 15% 
of its workers to the armed forces and to construc- 
tion, manufacturing and other non-farming activities, 
Manufacturing, according to summaries of reports to 
the Unemployment Division of the State Labor De- 
partment, has expanded rapidly and currently em- 
ploys 276,800 persons, making 
it probably the largest employ- 
ing classification in the State. 

In value of products, manu- 
facturing has long exceeded 
agriculture. | Comprehensive 
figures are not available, as 
war-time security provisions 
have dictated the withholding 
of employment and production 
totals of certain of the State’s 
great industries devoted large- 

ly to war production; but of 
~those industries for which fig- 
ures are at hand, three alone— 
food and kindred products, 
chemical and textiles—turned 
out in 1939 products valued at 
$352,781,974. Agriculture’s to- 
tal yield was some $40 million 
less. 

The 1921 output of manu- 
factured products was $65,- 
741,045 and was then consid- 
ered a respectable attainment, but in the ensuing 18 
years Tennessee manufacturing had become 11 times 
greater, its 1939 products being valued at $728,087,- 
825. It has been estimated that of this figure, some 
$320,341,902 represents the extra value given the 
State’s raw materials by local processing. 

Tennessee’s amazing industrial growth is further 
portrayed dramatically by otherwise dry Census fig- 
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Baled cotton enroute to Memphis, 
world-important cotton market. 


Making Tennessee furniture. 


ures. Whereas manufacturing now occupies more 
than one-quarter of a million workers, in 1939 there 
were only 131,874 so engaged and in 1921 a mere 
75,446. 

In 1939, the last year for which accurate figures 
are available, 2,289 manufacturing plants were op- 
erating in the State. 

Excluding those industries whose figures remain 
confidential, and basing comparisons on 1939 tables, 
the processing of food and kindred products provides 
Tennessee with outstanding dollar value in manu- 
factured products. Tennessee is a leading producer of 
dairy products, its total production of food products, 
amounting to $141,123.069 in 1939. 

Second in industrial im 
portance in the State is the 
chemical and allied output. 
Dollar value of Tennessee’s 
chemical and allied produe- 
tion is highest in the South. 
Tennessee’s chemicals brought 
$128,011,008 in 1939, and 15,- 
184 workers were so employed. 

The Tennessee phosphate 
fields second largest pro- 
ducers of phosphate in the 
United States, not only have 
made the State the world’s 
greatest center for the produc- 
tion of elemental phosphorus, 
but also have provided the 
foundation for an extensive 
chemical processing industry 
devoted to the produetion of 
superphosphates for fertilizer 
purposes, monocaleium phos- 
phate, and other phosphatic 
chemicals. Some twelve plants 
representing well-known fertilizer and chemical inter- 
ests are engaged in this industry, chiefly in processing 
of the raw phosphate. 

The plants at Memphis and Chattanooga which 
process cotton linters into chemical cotton are among 
the South’s largest. 

,arge-scale production of acetic acid and methanol 
by wood distillation is carried on at Kingsport. the 
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acid being used in the manufacture of *“Tenite,” the 
well-known cellulose acetate plastic, and of rayon 


and cellophane. 

The metal-producing groups, with a 1939 produc- 
tion totaling $96,906,282, comprise Tennessee’s third 
greatest industry in point of dollar value of products. 
To illustrate the State’s many-faceted industrial 
make-up, only four Southern States—Alabama, Mary- 
land, Missouri and West Virginia—had greater me- 
tallic outputs. 

In iron, steel and related goods, Tennessee em- 
ployed 11,441 workers in the making of $40,604,690 
worth of products. 

Tennessee’s shipments of non-ferrous metals total- 
ing $63,046,338 was equalled by no other Southern 
State. 

As far as available figures reveal, the cotton woven 
goods and cotton yarn and thread industries of Ten- 
nessee employ more workers than any other industry 








although their 1939 output of $83,647,897 in merchan- 
dise ranks them collectively as fourth in dollar value 
importance. These two industries, working side by 
side, together employed 33,562 persons more than 
twice that of any other industry. 

Tennessee’s growth in these manufactures has been 
over four-fold since the turn of the century, the num- 
ber of spindles in place in 1942 was 531,756 as opposed 
to 123,896 in 1900. 

Fifth in Tennessee’s industrial make-up is mining. 
with a 1941 yield of $56,301,592. This is discussed in 
the section devoted to Minerals. 

In turning fabrics and similar materials into ap- 
parel and other finished products, the State in 1939, 
in 95 plants employing 14,193 persons, sent products 
worth $48,760,856 to market. 

Tennessee is the largest producer of hardwood tim- 
ber products in all the South. At Memphis, the wood- 
working center of the State, is located the world’s 
largest producer of hardwood flooring. In addition 
to flooring and other lumber products, Tennessee 
wood manufactures include fruit and vegetable con- 


tainers, boxes, furniture, cabinets and caskets. 


In 1941, Tennessee was the South’s third largest 
producer of furniture and other finished lumber prod- 
ucts. Furniture manufacture centers around Memphis 
and Chattanooga, The State’s total pre-war fur 
niture production was about $20,000,000 annually. 

With timber as a basic material, Tennessee’s 2,041 
lumber mills sawed, in 1942, 742,865,000 board feet 
of hard and soft woods, which provided material for 
the State’s 326 wood-working establishments and, us- 
ing the 1939 figure as an indication of the scope of 
this industry, a yield in products worth $39,117,528. 

Five of the 16 pencil manufacturing plants. in the 
United States, drawn by Tennessee’s world-famous 
red cedar, have plants there. In normal times, pencil 
blanks of Tennessee red cedar are exported to Eu- 
ropean pencil manufacturers. Other wood consumers 
of the State include numerous cooperage and tool 
handle plants, pole and tie creosoting works, veneer 


Left—Chemical plant at Old Hickory. 
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and excelsior mills, textile shuttle and shuttle blank 
producers, pulp and paper mills. 

Tennessee’s printing, publishing and allied indus- 
tries, in 1939, covered 267 firms, employed 3,887 and 
marked up $25,630,306 in their books. 

The production of paper and allied materials, as 
of 1939,made a sizable contribution to Tennessee’s in- 
dustrial worth. Thirty-three mills turned out $18.- 
608,486 in products during the year. 

Although chemurgy with its daily surprises in dem- 
onstrated possibilities is still in its infancy, Tennessee 
is already an outstanding producer of cellulose ace- 
tate plastics. 

In west Tennessee, where the bulk of the State's 
cotton crop is grown, cottonseed pressing and subse- 
quent processing of the oil into shortenings, oleomar- 
garine, salad oils and soap comprise a major indus- 
try. Memphis is the center of cotton oil processing. 

A considerable proportion of this country’s alu- 
minum is refined in Tennessee. The country’s largest 
aluminum producer, with its main plant near Knox- 
ville, provides much of this light but sinewy metal 
for our armament, but the quantities shipped from 
Tennessee or the number of workers engaged are 
closely guarded Military secrets. 

Tennessee’s aircraft factories, such as the great de- 
velopment at Nashville, are likewise fertile in war 
material production. These figures, too, are restricted. 

Tobacco manufactures in the State include pipe 
and chewing tobaccos, snuff and nicotine extract. 
Based upon the State’s average annual yield of over 
100,000,000 pounds of tobacco, the manufacturing end 
produced merchandise was worth $21,509,665 in 1939. 
Large plants are at Memphis, Clarksville and Nash- 
ville. 

The successful large-scale production of dinner- 
wares and electrical porcelain at Erwin and Knox- 
ville, respectively, bring the State millions of dollars, 
and the glass sands occurring abundantly in the 
Cumberland mountains are used at Chattanooga by 
one of the country’s largest bottle-making plants. 

Other leading industrial endeavors in Tennessee 
are leather and leather products, including boots and 





CHATTANOOGA 
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shoes, with a 1939 production worth $21,991,995 ; 
autos and equipment, $20,796,801 ; machinery (exclu- 
sive of electric), $11,090,088 ; and rubber products, pe- 
troleum and coal, electrical machinery, and trans- 
portation equipment. 

Thus, throughout Tennessee men are busy planting 
crops and mining the earth’s inner valuables to sup- 
ply industry's wants, and industry, with the abun- 
dant, versatile raw materials giving incentive, has 
become great as is a river with many tributaries. It 
is a place of industrious hands, spinning wheels, lofty 
smokestacks and ambitious, adroit minds. 

But the present, though tremendous are its crea- 
tions, is but a minor part of what the future holds. 

The State’s mineral wealth gives an unqualified as- 
surance of industrial expansion. The phosphate indus- 
try doubtlessly will sponsor a progressive growth, 
particularly in the smelting of phosphate for produc- 
tion of elemental phosphorus. Phosphorus and its 
compounds have many and varied uses, both chemi. 
cally and metallurgically, and this element, owing 
to lower cost through electrothermal production, is 
steadily increasing its industrial markets. 

As industrialization advances in the South, partic- 
ularly the industries with large electric-power re- 
quirements, local manufacture of copper electrical 
equipment will become economically desirable. The 
possibility of electrolytic refining of copper in Ten- 
nessee, especially in view of the availability of TVA 
power, deserves further investigation. Such produe- 
tion of refined copper in conjunction with zine, poten- 
tially available from zine ores now mined in the 
State, could form the basis for new brass industries 
in Tennessee, 

The retining of local zine eres, all of which is now 
conducted without the State, offers enticing possi- 
bilities, and in view of present strong industrial 
shifts to the South, appears a certainty. Refined zine, 
if locally available, could be used in conjunction with 
copper, available from the Ducktown area, to estab- 
lish brass industries for the manufacture of valves, 
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Textile manufacturing ranks high in some Tennessee communities. 


gears, tubing and other equipment needed in the 
industrial South. The zinc also might be used with 
barite, currently produced in Tennessee, in the manu- 
facture of lithopone, an important paint pigment. 

Essentially undeveloped are large proved reserves 
of sedimentary kaolin and numerous deposits of ben- 
tonitic and related clays suitable for oil bleaching. 
Recent experimental research indicates that these 
kaolins are valuable for the recovery of aluminum and 
may, in the future, result in new metallurgical de- 
velopments. 

The ceramic wares trade, already active in Ten- 
nessee, is expected to multiply. The presence within 
a small area of practically all the needed raw ma- 
terials—the ball clays and other high-grade ceramic 
clays, and feldspar and flint from an adjacent state— 
permits a minimum assemblage cost. 

Tennessee mineral resources offer major opportu- 
nities to the chemical process industries, one of the 
South’s fastest growing branches of industry. Produc- 
tion of a wide variety of chemicals and allied prod- 





ucts can be based on the limestone, coal, water, and 
hydroelectric resources of the State. Among the more 
important of these possible products are plastics of 
the urea, phenolic and vinyl acetal types, nylon, syn- 
thetic rubber, calcium carbide, cyanamid, ammonia, 
nitric acid, formaldehyde, methanol and other alco- 
hols, dry ice, dyes, phenol and other coal-tar deriva- 
tives. In post-war days, sulphuric acid, an essential 
intermediate in many chemical processes and one of 
Tennessee’s chief minerals, would be available to lo- 
cal chemical process industries. 

By importation of salt, such additional chemical 
produets as acrylic plastics, caustic soda, soda ash, 
hydrochloric acid and numerous other allied com- 
pounds might be manufactured in Tennessee, Salt ob- 
tained from Louisiana and Texas sources could be 
moved directly and economically te Tennessee plant 
sites by inland waterways. 

The vast stores of brown iron ore, now used in the 
production of ferro-manganese and high-silica and 
charcoal pig iron, warrant an expectation of greater 
and more diverse use in the near future. Coal, lime- 
stone and iron ore, an industrially desirable combina- 
tion, occur in relative proximity along the east front 
of the Cumberland Mountains. 

Tennessee’s 55 economically important minerals 
are indeed, a lure and a spur to enterprising refiners. 

Development of chemurgic industries is particu- 
larly favored for West Tennessee, because it is domi- 
nantly an agricultural region to which many types 
of crops are adaptable. In other regions of Tennessee, 
chemurgic industries are offered one or more crops 
capable of supporting extensive operations. 


Left—Tennessee still house, chemical building. 
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West Tennessee, as the most extensive producer of 
cotton, is a logical location for new chemical proc- 
ess industries based on cotton or cottonseed as raw 
materials. The availability of alpha cellulose and 
acetic acid in the Memphis area make it especially 
attractive for the manufacture of rayon and cellu- 
lose acetate or similar plastics. 

Cotton by-products, such as hull shavings and gin 
waste, offer opportunities for making high-quality 
bond writing papers by a recently perfected process. 
Cottonseed hulls, corn cobs, corn stalks, oat hulls, 
straws, and other cellulosic agricultural wastes also 
are available in this region as raw materials for mak- 
ing phenolic plastic molding compounds. 

Tennessee’s large tobacco production seems to of- 
fer definite industrial possibilities, in view of recent 
researches which indicate that fiberboard, wrapping 
paper, varnish, soap, fertilizer, and such chemical 
products as nicotine, furfural, and malic, citric and 
ovalic acids can be produced from available low-grade 
tobacco and stems. 

As an outstanding dairy State and the center of a 
large textile industry, Tennessee should prove to be 
a most advantageous location for the manufacture 
of Aralac,.a new synthetic textile fibre made from 
skimmed milk; for casein products such as acid casein 
for paper coating and rennet casein for plastics, or 
for lactic acid products. 

Similarly available in other parts of Tennessee are 
farm crops adaptable to chemurgic development. 
Sweet potatoes and Irish potatoes could yield starch, 
and dehydrated sweet potatoes, increasingly in de- 
mand for cattle feed, offer a possible by-product to 
root starch manufacturers. 

The soybean, a relative newcomer to Tennessee, is 
rapidly expanding in acreage in West Tennessee. To- 
day, industrial use of the soybean in Tennessee is es- 
sentially limited to extraction of its oil content but 
this versatile legume has tremendous future indus- 
trial potentialities in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber and textiles, plastics and a host of other prod- 
ucts. Eventually, the soybean may‘ become the basis 
of new industries in the State, as cotton has been to 


Right—Making dinnerware from Tennessee clay. 
Lower Right—Bottling Tennessee chemicals. 


Below—Tennessee mercerizing plant. 
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the rayon and plastic fields. Industrial developments 
in the use of soybeans have their parallel in many 
other farm crops. 

Tennessee, with its abundant and varied timber re- 
sources and its well-established lumbering, wood- 
working and wood-based chemical industries, is es- 
pecially adapted as a location for the additional de- 
velopment of new wood-consuming industries. 

Plywood, prefabricated housing, built-up and resin- 
bonded lumber, fire-resistant wood, chemical drying 
of green timber, and chemical treatment to render 
wood sufficiently flexible for bending and shaping are 
only a few of the techniques and processes that open 
new horizons for Tennessee industry. 

Chemical treatment of wood yields chemicals of 
great value, and in this field Tennessee is well 
equipped to prosper. Cellulose and lignin, chief com- 
ponents of wood, are the most abundant raw mate- 
rials in the world, and Tennessee industries of to- 
morrow will make many new products from them. 

Industry will also find financial encouragement in 
Tennessee. As of December 31, 1943, the State had 294 
strong, industrially-minded banks, sufficient to care 
for any reasonable needs of industry. Of these, 225 
are State and 69 National banks. In the aggregate, 
their deposits totaled $1,172,894,000, total resources 
$1,380,590,000, and total capital accounts $74,811,838. 

Upon only a cursory inspection, a manufacturer, 
seeking the best available site for the plant he plans, 
is immediately drawn to Tennessee. There is the 
market for his goods nearby, with over half the Na- 
tion’s population within 750 miles ‘of the State, ena- 
bling him to send his wares to the consumer advan- 
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J. B. Killebrew, secretary of the Tennessee Bureau 
of Agriculture in the 1870’s wrote in 1874: “It is ob- 
servable that while some States have more copper, 
others more iron, and some more coal, etc., no one 
probably has such a great variety of mineral wealth 
and in workable quantities. Tennessee indeed may be 
compared to a grand museum in which nature has 
gathered a great diversity of rocks, solids, plants, 
minerals, physical features and climatic influences, 
all classified and ready at hand for such purposes as 
they may be suited.” 

Tennessee has at least 55 known minerals in suffi. 
cient quantities to have industrial significance. Its 
tetal normal] annual production of all minerals has a 
value in excess of $65,000,000. 

This great wealth of minerals, combined with abun- 
dant low-cost power and fuel, excellent transporta- 
tion facilities and strategic marketing range, has 
made Tennessee one of the outstanding industrial 
States of the South. Process industries, based chiefly 
on Tennessee’s mineral and power resources, number 
280 operating plants in which over 25,000 people are 
employed, 

In the production of aluminum, sulphuric acid, 
phosphate, zine ore, ball clays, marble, barite and 
manganese Tennessee is one of the Nation’s three top- 
‘anking producers. Other Jeading mineral products 
of the State are coal, cement, crushed stone, sand and 
gravel, copper and lime. 

The State’s most important mineral is coal. It ae- 
counts for nearly one-third of Tennessee’s normal 
production value in minerals. In the Cumberland 
Mountains, situated between the great Tennessee 
Valley of the eastern section and the Central Basin 
of middle Tennessee, are 4,400 square miles of coal- 
producing fields. Here more than 500 mines annually 
produce over 7,000,000 tons of coal. Reserves are esti- 
mated at 25 billion tons. 

Most of the mines produce excellent coking coals 
suitable for metallurgical purposes. Many of the coals 
are steam types, highly favored for industrial steam- 
power generation. Accessibility of Tennessee coals, 
with only short hauls to every section of the State, 
makes possible low-cost power for industry and eco- 
nomical heating of plants and homes. 

Tennessee, the world’s leading producer of ele- 
mental phosphorus, ranks second among the States 
in its yield of phosphate, In 1943, 1,309,059 tons were 
taken from its mines in the waist of the State. Its 
energetic phosphate industry produces chiefly, in ad- 
dition to elemental phosphorus, superphosphates for 
fertilizer, and monocalcium phosphate and other 
phosphatic chemicals. The towering furnaces, using 
the economical electrothermal process, have the great- 
est aggregate capacity for phosphorus production in 
existence. 
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Candora marble column section. 
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Recent studies by the State Division of Geology in- 
dicate that the proved or semi-proved phosphate re- 
serves of Tennessee are alone adequate to meet cur: 
rent rates of consumption for over 200 years. 

The processing and sacking of Portland cement 
likewise keeps thousands of Tennesseans profitably 
busy. In 1943, the State distributed 3,082,345 barrels. 

Only Tennessee, of all the Southern States, pro- 
duces copper. “Blister copper” is smelted locally, but 
all subsequent refining and fabrication currently is 
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Left—lIron ore operations in Tennessee. 


done outside the State. Copper in commercial quan- 
tities is confined to Polk County, the largest producer 
of copper and sulphuric acid east of the Mississippi. 
Both gold and silver are by-products of the smelting. 

In eastern Tennessee, zinc mining has attained a 
scope putting the state among the chief producers of 
the country. Annual production is about a million 
tons of ore. None of it is smelted or refined in the 
State, but in view of present strong industrial shifts 
to the South, future local refining of zinc seems as- 
sured. Neighboring copper pockets have aroused the 
interest of brass and bronze equipment manufac- 
turers. 
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Right—Another Tennessee mineral. 


Another of Tennessee’s prominent mineral prod- 
ucts is sulphuric acid, a by-product of copper 
processing. Approximately a half million tons are 
derived annually, with most of it being used by the 
State’s extensive rayon, phosphatic fertilizer and 
munitions industries, 

The ceramic clays mined in western Tennessee are 
universally acknowledged as being among the world’s 
finest. About 45 per cent of the Nation’s output of 
ball clays is mined in that one area. The local ceramic 
industry has a fat prosperity. Within a small com- 
pass are found nearly all the raw materials, the 
ground feldspar, flint and kaolin, it needs. From this 
‘are cornucopia the large;scale manufacture of high- 
quality dinnerwares at Erwin and of electrical porce- 
lains at Knoxville has developed. 

Shales, underclays and other ceramic-type clays 
are available throughout Tennessee. An active heavy 
clay wares industry is based upon them. Lying al- 
most untouched by man are numerous deposits of 
bentonitic and related clays suitable for oil-bleaching. 
Sedimentary kaolin, in large known reserves, has 
been used experimentally for the recovery of metallic 
aluminum, 

Limestone is the State’s most extensively distrib- 
uted rock, its stores of high-calcium limestone being 
regarded as unlimited. It occurs, in heaviest pockets, 
along the slopes of the coal-bearing Cumberland 
Mountains, 

Tennessee marble and granite have long been pop- 
ular with architects. Beds ample enough to yield 
block building stones are found largely in the eastern 
section around Knoxville. One particular bed of mar- 
ble, known as the “Holston,” provides most of the 
commercial output. 

Although the greater part of Tennessee’s over-all 
mineral yield is contributed by 10 minerals, a score 
or more of others are mined in worthwhile quantities. 
The State’s output of manganese and barite, for ex- 
ample, were respectively the second and third largest 
in the Nation in 1939. 

Hematite, limonite, magnetite and spathic, the 
principal iron ores, all occur in commercial quan- 
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tities in four distinct belts. Tripoli and brown iron 
ores in deposits offering stimulating possibilities are 
at hand. Known reserves of brown iron ore are esti- 
mated at 15,000,000 tons. 

Eastern Tennessee bulges with dolomites, some of 
which are of nearly theoretical purity and suitable 
for use in recovering metallic magnesium. The local 
production of ferrosilicon is presently prompting the 
erection of plants for magnesium production from 
these dolomites by the electrothermic ferrosilicon 
process, 





In lesser troves Tennessee has barite, bauxite, 
galena, slate, petroleum, natural gas, alum, chert, 
lead and celestite, the Jast being the most recent 
mineral discovery. 

The mineral and corollary industries are well 
aware of Tennessee. The beckoning jewels within 
Tennessee’s bosom will surely attract prolific foun- 
al. dries and factories. 

Extending as it does from the Great Smoky Moun- 
tans of the Appalachians westward to the Mississippi 





Above—Crab Orchard stone. 





1- River, Tennessee includes eight well-defined physio- 
1 graphic provinces, or topographic divisions. These 
e conform to the geologic structure of the underlying 
e rocks. The plains and plateaus have developed on 
d ‘areas of essentially horizontal rocks. The highly 


folded strata culminate in the mountainous regions 
in the eastern part of the state. 

Rocks of the Great Smoky province are the granite, 
gneisses, schists, slates, shales, sandstones, conglom- 
erates and quartzites. With exception of certain iron 
i ore deposits (magnetite), cope and phosphate, the 
mineral resources of the Great Smoky region have 
, been little developed. Included are deposits of beau- 
tiful granite, slate, marble and other building stones. 
The valley of East Tennessee, which lies immediately 
west of the foothills of the Great Smokies, and is the 
area included in the program of the Tennessee Valley 
| Authority, is the seat of Tennessee’s marble and zinc 
industries and the source of many economic products. 

The Cumberland Plateau is a tableland with a gen- 
eral elevation of 2,000 feet and is capped with essen- 
tially horizontal beds of sandstone and shale. The 
steep crags, overlooking the Valley of East Tennes- 
see give the name of Cumberland Mountains to the 
entire plateau. This is the coal area of the state and 
contains many beds of excellent coal up to 7 feet 
thick. The red hematite of the Birmingham district 
extends up the entire eastern edge. Oil and gas are 
produced in commercial quantities in two counties. 

Mineral resources of the Highland Rim at the foot ‘ 
of Cumberland Plateau include the large deposits of As j 
brown iron ore with many high calcium lime plants 
scattered throughout the region. Building stone, 
phosphate rock, chert and manganese are part of the 
rim resources. Oil is also produced in commercial 
quantities here. The famous phosphate rock deposits 
are in the Central Basin, sometimes called “the dim- 
ple of the Universe,” where also are sand and gravel, 
building stone and oil shale. 

The Western Valley flanks the Tennessee River in 
its journey across the state. Its minerals are chert, 
building stone, sand, gravel, phosphate rock. Mineral 
resources of the plateau slope of West Tennessee in- 
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clude high grade clay deposits, embracing the bleach- 
ing varieties, and sand and gravel. An important re- 
source is the abundant underground water. 
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-- FORESTS 


Nearly fifty percent of Tennessee’s total land area 
is classified as forestland. This slumbrous woodland, 
in which the lumberman’s axe has bitten deeply, yet 
whose scars are mostly invisible beneath new growth, 

’ comprises nearly 13,000,000 acres, of which 12,555,000 
acres were classified (1940) as commercial forest 
areas, 

Fine lumber for quality furniture, rough timber 
for construction, cordwood for fuel and processing ; 
Tennessee takes nearly all its needs in products of 
the forests from within its own boundaries, There 
are cypress, southern yellow and white pines, cedar, 
spruce and hemlock among the softwoods; oaks, 
yellow poplar, tupelo, black and red gums, beech, 
birch, elm, ash, hickory and maple among the hard- 
woods. 

About 2,670,000 acres have been worked over for a 














total income of hundreds of millions of dollars, but 
time and nature have mostly replaced what man has 
taken away, and these sections, now listed as “second 
growth saw timber,” are again mature and ready to 
yield another rich crop. 

A steady flow of cordwood for stoves, furnaces and 
chemists’ vats is produced from 6,275,000 acres. This 
extensive area comprises 4,337,000 cords of softwood 
and 17,250,000 cords of hardwood. In addition, in the 
saw timber areas, there are 6,600,000 cords of soft- 
wood and 26,400,000 cords of hardwood, making a 
grand total of 54,587,000 cords on all commercial 
forest land. 

Conservation measures and reforestation are ac- 
tively practiced to not only maintain but to increase 
Tennessee’s store of the raw material of the forests. 
In the past few years, 20,500,000 forest tree seedlings 
have been propagated and distributed for reforesta- 
tion, and the “tree farmers” have been instructed and 
assisted in improved forest management. In recent 
years, the State has increased its forest preserves 
from 40,140 acres to 291,861 acres. The largest and 
most notable of the new acquisitions is the 63,000 
acre Catoosa Park in Cumberland and Morgan 
Counties. 


In 1942, Tennessee’s 2,041 lumber mills turned out | 


742,865,000 board feet of lumber, of which 259,764,000 
were softwood, 483,101,000 hardwood. 

In 1939, according to the last Census of Manufac- 
tures, there were 326 plants in Tennessee, exclusive of 
those working chemically, which used lumber as a 
raw material. Their products were valued at over 


$39,000,000. 


It was estimated in 1940 that Tennessee had a 





treasure of 16,950,000,000 board feet of sawtimber 
stand, enough with man and nature’s constant re- 
placements, to maintain an industry of importance. 
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Above—Tennessee forest giants. 


Right — Logs on their way 
from woods to finished prod- 
ucts in Tennessee. 
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Panorama of Chickamauga Dam. 


Although Tennessee’s coal resources, estimated at 
25 billion tons in reserve, are ample to sustain an in- 
dustrial empire, her unique possessions in hydroelec- 
tric power sound a call to manufacturers almost as 
irresistible as the song of the sirens was to Ulysses. 

Manufacturers, though, are not stuffing wax into 
their co-workers’ ears nor lashing themselves to masts 
in resistance to the call as Ulysses did. They are mov- 
ing into Tennessee eagerly. And nature cooperates 
copiously by furnishing an average rainfall, well dis- 
tributed throughout the year, of 50 inches to under- 
write the State’s hydroelectric wealth. 

The hub and chief producer of low-cost hydroelec- 
tric power is, of course, the universally known TVA 
water control system. TVA is commonly thought of in 
terms of its three or four greatest dams, and the 
average visitor is astonished to learn that there are 
actually 28 dams under TVA control along the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries. 

TVA’s transmission lines thrust out across the 
State like a gigantic spider web, making adequate 
power available to industry of whatever size wherever 
it may choose to locate. The total facilities of the gi- 
gantic system, including projects not yet completed, 
will comprise hydroelectric plants and steam plants 
situated at strategic points. When the last turbine is 
ready to spin, TVA alone will be capable of produc- 
ing 18 billion kilowatt hours of cheap power annually. 

There is the “Alcoa System,” pioneer in hydroelec- 
tric generation in Tennessee. The Aluminum Com- 
pany of America began hydroelectric operations on 
the Little Tennessee River near Knoxville in 1914 and 
later built other generating plants. With the recent 
effectual integration of the TVA and “Alcoa” systems 
Tennessee has become the hub of one of the world’s 
mest extensive power developments. 

In 1942, the last year for which figures are avail- 
able, there were nine privately-owned and 29 publicly- 
owned public utility plants in Tennessee. In that 
year, privately-owned plants generated 71,824,000 
hydro kilowatts and 120,701,000 fuel kilowatts. The 
29 publicly-owned plants put into transmission lines 
3,026,534,000 hydro kilowatts and 1,402,333,000 fuel 
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Watts Bar steam plant. 


kilowatts. Tennessee thus produced over one-seventh 
of the country’s hydroelectric power and nearly one- 
half its fuel kilowattage. With additional elements of 
TVA and several privately-owned generating plants 
getting into operation since those figures were taken, 
the State is today surely generating an even greater 
percentage of the Nation’s electric power. 

While Tennessee takes from the earth some oil and 
natural gas its yield in these power sources is com- 
paratively meager, However, sueh sources are nearby 
in adjoining states for those industries which re- 
quire them. Of cordwood, there is an almost inex- 
haustible supply readily at hand. 

Industry on the whole, there being precious few 
exceptions, is more and more evaluating Tennessee’s 
economical power resources and finding them mag- 
netic. 

Tennessee is frequently referred to as the “first 
public power state,” chiefly because of the huge de- 
velopments of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Pri- 
vate hydroelectric projects several decades before the 
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advent of T. V. A., however, formed an important 
milestone in the industrial progress of the Volunteer 
State. 

Invisible genii, untold legions in number in the 
from of power created by the force and weight of the 
Tennessee River as it moves along its circuitous 
course through the state north to the Ohio River and 
then down toward the Gulf via the Mississippi, stand 
ready to serve Tennessee industry at the push of a 
button or the throwing of a switch, 

Giant towers and long stretches of transmission 
lines span the mountains, the rivers and the farms, 
finally dwindling to the lesser size of the distribution 
systems to carry the pulsating electrical energy to 
industry, to agriculture and to the rural and urban 
areas of the 42,246 square miles of Tennessee, the 
state where many great dams block river waters to 
wrest away their power 

Electric power—steam generated and water-born 
—already forms the backbone of important Tennes- 
see industries. Coupled with low-cost fuels, plentiful 
water resources, an equable climate, congenial labor, 
abundant raw materials from both under and above 
the earth, Tennessee power holds out a friendly hand 
to welcome business interests seeking industrial sites 
within the borders of the state. 

Harnessed waters of the Tennessee River help pro- 
duce more than 10,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours vearly, 
says David Lilienthal, chairman of the Authority, 
with more than three-quarters now going to war 







plants. Norris, Pickwick Landing, Chickamauga, and 
Watts Bar dams are in Tennessee. A large steam- 
generating plant is located at the latter point, in 
recognition of the fact that hydro-electric power must 
at times be supplemented. 

Tennessee’s four largest cities—Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, Memphis and Nashville—all have munici- 
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pal power boards, Plant investment of the Memphis 
unit is over $22,265,000; of the Nashville board, many 
millions ; of the Chattanooga board, over $12,986,000, 
and of the Knoxville board, $7,260,000. 

Industry has also figured importantly in the Ten- 
nessee power picture. For instance, power plant in- 
vestment of the Aluminum Company of America, as 
of 1940, was between $10,000,000 and $11,000,000. 
Lumber and coal companies also have in the past 
operated facilities to serve their employes and resi- 
dents contiguous to their plants and communities. 

Further electrification of Tennessee rural communi- 
ties is expected under the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration’s post-war program. Tentative figures 
issued by that agency indicate that $12,000,000 may 
be expended for distribution lines and $4,600,000 for 
related facilities, thus to serve 57,900 consumers in 
the non-urban sections of the state. 

Tennessee’s electric power facilities have played an 
important part in the mobilization of that State’s 
and the country’s industrial strength for producing 
the materials and weapons of war. Power after the 
war will play just as important a part in the peace- 
time economy. The fact that some of the nation’s 
largest industrial organizations, many of which re- 
quire large quantities of electricity, have recognized 
Volunteer State opportunities, which include an 
ample and low-cost power supply, presage a rosy fu- 
ture for the area north of the Gulf states and between 
the Great Smokies and the Mississippi River. 


Left—Pickwick Dam generators. 


Below—Cherokee Dam. 
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Rails and water follow same Tennessee route. 


Tennessee's recent industrial expansion is due to a 
considerable extent to its geographic desirability. 
Situated midway between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico, it is within 750 miles of 78° of this 
country’s total population, 47% of its area, nearly 
74% of the wholesale and 73° of the total retail 
trade. Transportation costs of goods to markets are 
thus moderate to low. 

Well-developed networks of highways, airways and 
railways afford ample transportation facilities, and 
supplementing these, in no small degree, are the ship- 
ping facilities offered by three great river systems. 

In railroads, Tennessee is rich. Twenty-two rail- 
roads with a total of 3.536 miles of mainline track, an 
equivalent of one railway mile for each eleven square 
miles of the State’s total area, serve all but a very 
few of Tennessee’s 95 counties. About 90°% of the rail 
mileage is operated by eight major companies. 

Trains speeding along tracks penetrating Ten- 
nessee’s mountains, crossing its lowlands and span- 
ning its rivers, mean that railroads carry many mil- 
lions of tons of freight to and from the Volunteer 
State’s mines, factories, farms and forests. Freight 
originating in Tennessee in 1942, the latest year for 
which such figures are available, totaled 21,310,251 
tons; freight terminating, 27,386,739 tons. 

Interstate Commerce Commission statistics show 
agricultural freight springing from Tennessee com- 
munities totaled 1,766,118 tons, with 2,364,575 tons 
terminated in that state. Tonnage of animal product 
freight aggregated 194,248 tons original ; 220,124 tons, 
terminating. Products of Tennessee mines sent out 
over Tennessee rails amounted to 9,549,090 tons ; mine 
product freight ending at Tennessee points, 14,467,- 
418 tons. 

Tennessee forests were responsible for 1,986,000 


Rishi—A Tennessee hizhway. 
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tons of freight, whereas 2,373,035 tons of such freight 
were delivered in the area between the Mississippi 
river and the Great Smokies. The total of freight 
embracing manufactured goods loaded in Tennessee 
was 6,157,972 tons; tons of manufactured goods, a 
category including miscellaneous freight, terminat- 
ing on Tennessee routes, 6,649,535 tons. 

Transportation by truck is seldom found to excel 
that in Tennessee. Thirty-nine major carriers and ap- 
proximately 392 local carriers operate more than 
2.800 trucks over the State’s 5,832 miles of paved high- 
ways serving every community and connecting with 
similar transportation to any part of the country. 

The total road and highway mileage within the 
State is approximately 63,000 miles exclusive of city 
streets. Of this, the state highway system is respon- 
sible for some 7,528 miles, including over 2,230 miles 
of macadam, gravel or chert; 1,865 miles of concrete, 
and 1,334 miles of variously treated hard surface 
roads. 

Within the past five years 2,800 miles of lesser 
roads have been repaired; 786 miles of these have 
been surfaced with an all-weather asphalt on a strong 
base; 750 miles of better highways have been laid. 
Two hundred bridges have been built. Plans for im- 
mediate post-war highways involve $8,000,000, 
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The Tennessee State Highway Commission was 
created in 1915 and up to 1944 the State had spent ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 on its highway system. In 
addition to development of its arterial system, Ten- 
nessee has connected all county seat towns by state 
highways. 

Five major airlines operate in Tennessee with port 
facilities in principal cities, Many huge airports now 
manned by the fighting forces doubtless will augment 
existing facilities for air express and freight. All lines 
have overnight schedules from Tennessee to every 
section of the United States. 

Tennessee is unique among States in that it has an 
inland waterway system composed of three major 
rivers, the Mississippi, Tennessee and Cumberland, 
having within the State over a thousand navigable 
channel miles. 

With the completion of TVA’s Fort Loudoun Dam, 
boats and barges with a nine-foot draft are able to 
travel up the Tennessee River as far as Knoxville, 652 
miles from its mouth, This will link Tennessee River 
ports with the many-tentacled Mississippi River in- 
land navigation system of 5,700 miles. It will enable 
economical all-water transportation of raw materials 
and finished products to New Orleans, Kansas City, 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis and other important trans- 
fer points. From Gulf ports these materials and prod- 
ucts continue their low-cost journeys by water to all 
foreign lands, permitting manufacturers to compete 
in those rich markets. 

Water transportation is popular in the Tennessee 
area. Barge-loads of automobiles, gasoline, machinery | 
and corn are not an uncommon sight. TVA has esti- 
mated that with the completion of the nine-foot chan- 
nel on the Tennessee River, freight reductions will 
amount to $3,450,000 each year, a sum manufacturers 
like to contemplate. 

Tennessee, feeling its oats and going places, has the 
means to get there conveniently and economically. 


Left—At top—A streamliner operating through Tennessee. 
Angle picture shows interior of a super-bus. 
Next—The famous “W” route. 


Below—A Tennessee mountain engine. 
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Above—Tennessee airport at night. 


Right—Grain laden barges on a Tennessee 
waterway. 


Below—Signal Mountain bus. 
Circle—Ship on a T. V. A. lake. 


Bottom—A Tennessee mountain locomotive. 
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Prentice Cooper, retiring governor. 


--GOVERNMENT 


The Constitution of the State of Tennessee, as 
amended from its first Constitution, adopted in 1796, 
and a second, adopted in 18385, was put into force in 
1870. 

The Constitution’s Section 1, Article 1, reminds the 
State officials that “all power is inherent in the 
people, and all free governments are founded on their 
authority, and instituted for their peace, safety, and 
happiness...” 

The supreme executive power of the State for the 
last six years has been vested in Governor Prentice 
Cooper. He first took office on January 16, 1939, and 
was twice re-elected, but is prohibited from a fourth 
consecutive term by the Constitution’s Article 3, Sec- 
tion 4, which provides that “The Governor shall hold 
his office for two years, and until his successor shall 
be elected and qualified. He shall not be eligible more 
than six years in any term of eight.” 

The Honorable Jim McCord, elected to succeed 
Governor Cooper, assumes the post this month. 
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In addition to the Governor, the Constitution pro- 
vides for four executive officers — A Secretary of 
State, Treasurer, Comptroller of the Treasury and 
an Adjutant General. 

To coordinate the various activities of the State 
Government, to eliminate duplication and overlap- 
ping of functions and to promote cooperation among 
the Departments, statutory provision has been made 
for a Cabinet, or Advisory Staff, composed of ten 
heads of executive departments—the Commissioners 
of Agriculture, Conservation, Education, Finance and 
Taxation, Highways and Public Works, Institutions, 
Insurance and Banking, Labor, Public Health and 
Public Welfare. 

As the Government of Tennessee is now organized, 
the major continuous executive activities, with the 
exception of functions exercised by the constitutional 
(ffices, are performed by sixteen departments and one 
commission, 

Four of these departments—the Department of 
Accounts, Budget, Personnel, and Purchasing—are 
primarily staff agencies; that is, their chief functions 
represent services rendered to and control exercised 
over other State departments. 

The activities of the other twelve departments are 
largely line functions, They are carried on principally 
in relation to individuals and agencies not connected 
with the State Government. Two of this group—the 
Departments of Local Finance and Safety—together 
with the four staff departments, while separate units 
under the provisions of existing laws, in realty op- 
erate to some extent as divisions of the Governor’s 
oftice. These six departments are headed by directors 
who are not members of the Governor’s Cabinet, while 
the other ten departments are headed by Commis- 
sioners, who constitute the Cabinet. 





The one Commission referred to above—the Ten- 
nessee State Planning Commission—is closely related 
to the Governor's office and operates as a research 
and planning agency for the State. 

In addition to these mentioned agencies, there are 
a number of miscellaneous boards and commissions 
that perform some governmental functions. 

The legislative authority of Tennessee is vested in 
the General Assembly, which consists of a Senate and 
a House of Representatives. The General Assembly 
convenes in regular session once every two years, 
opening on the first Monday in January of the odd 
numbered years. 

The State Senate is composed of 33 members, the 
House of Representatives of 99 members. Both the 
number of senators and representatives are appor- 
tioned by the General Assembly among the several 
counties or districts of the State according to the 
number of qualified electors in each. 

The Constitution provides that the judicial power 
of the State shall be vested “in one Supreme Court, 
and in such Cireuit, Chancery and other inferior 
courts as the Legislature shall from time to time or- 
dain and establish.” 

The judicial structure of the State consists of the 
courts with purely local jurisdiction, such as justice 


of peace courts, courts of general sessions, and county © 
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courts; regional or district courts of original juris- 
diction empowered to adjudicate civil and criminal 
‘ases and cases in equity, such as circuit courts and 
chancery courts, including the court of appeals for 
civil cases and the State’s highest tribunal, the Su- 
preme Court, for both civil and criminal cases. 

The State is divided into 20 circuit court districts. 
Judgeships are elective. 

Tax collections in Tennessee for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1944, totaled $55,563,061. Of this total. 
general fund expenditures accounted for $23,935,401, 
or 43.08 per cent; contributions to the sinking fund, 
$9,923,771, or 17.86 per cent; county and municipali- 
ties’ share, $7,575,171, or 13.63 per cent; highway 
fund expenditures, $6,862,512, or 12.35 per cent, The 
balance was divided between highway and general 
fund surpluses $3,838,130, or 6.91 per cent, to the 
former, and $5,428,076, or 6.17 per cent to the latter. 

The total state debt at January 2, 1945, was $83.- 
517,394, of which 68 per cent is applicable to high- 
ways and bridges, with 30 per cent of this figure rep- 
resenting direct debt and 38 per cent, county reim 
bursement debt. Forecasts made by Tennessee au- 
thorities indicate that the present debt will be liq- 
uidated by June, 1968, 


Tennessee Banks 
(June 30, 1944) 


Total 293 Banks and Their Branches 


Assets: 
Loans and Discounts 
(including Overdrafts) ......... & 252501 ALL 





United States Government obliga- 
tions, direct and guaranteed .... 
Obligations of States and political 
sub-divisione; .........0cceceee 
Other Bonds, notes and debentures. 
Corporate stocks (including stock 
of Federal Reserve Bank) ....... 


674,533,216.77 


80,290,944.50 
11,683,859.78 


4,193,004.69 
Total Loans and Investments .. .$1,023,202,437.28 
Cash, balances with other banks, 

including reserve balances and 

cash items in process of collection .$ 423,903,252.99 
sank premises owned and furni- 








ture and fixtures ............... 14,337 ,235.58 
Real estate owned other than bank 

IN Sink RS aad ena bee as 1,160,868.41 
Investments and other assets indi- 

rectly representing bank premises 

or other real estate ............ ?24?.000.00 
Customers’ liability on acceptances 

OUUSTANGING 6. oie cnc vc ee a 186,445.60 
OTHER ASCs: ocisiec css eeed seas. 2,787,666.61 

TNOUANUASSOTS doc: ceiieo gis72!S eed bs $1,465,819,886.47 
Liabilities: 
CAIUS TOCKE ois Dies ete Roos a Reenter S  35,821,025.00 
(LE) SB eae sae eo ree 28,280,295.85 
Undivided Profits ................ 12,564,163.86 
LST AT OC Oa Pee en el 4,945,.380.21 
DY sagt ails Sui bavads 1,380,118,912.69 
All Other Liabilities ............. 4.290 108.86 

Total Liabilities ............... $1,465, 819,886.47 


Tennessee State Capitol at Nashville. 




















-- EDUCATION 


Tennessee’s extensive, carefully designed and con- 
ducted educational system deserves the warm com- 
mendation it receives, It assures its younger citizens 
adequate preparation for their future responsibilities. 
Unspared money, time and effort, and the erudite 
know-how of prominent educators are devoted to the 
development of knowledge and character which, in 
the ultimate summation, give a section its power. 

The census of May, 1938, revealed a scholastic Ten- 
nessee population between the ages of six and eigh- 
teen of 538,844 white and 106,960 colored youths, of 
whom 416,565 white and 63,006 colored potential stu- 
dents were in the county areas and the balance in 
cities. 

To develop better citizens from this raw material 
the State maintained, as of the scholastic year end- 
ing June 30, 1943, 4,908 county elementary and 209 
urban schools. Of the total elementary schools, 1,022 
were for colored pupils. 

Of high schools, there were 474 in the counties, 102 
in cities. Ninety-three were colored high schools. 

To man these institutions, the State had 16,741 
teachers busy before blackboards in the county and 
city elementary schools, and 5,570 in the high schools. 

The salaries of the teachers alone, exclusive of su- 
pervisors, principals, librarians and others not ac- 
tually serving in the classrooms, was $18,438,408.75. 
That every opportunity and encouragement in cul- 
tural and character enhancement is given suburban 
and rural students is shown by the apportionment 
of $11,868,919.08 of this over-all teacher payroll to 
county schools. 

Further aid to proper schooling is given by the 
operation of over 1,300 all-steel buses to transport 
pupils to and from schools. For lesser privileged stu- 
dents, the State has provided free text books for the 
lower grades since 1939, and has distributed about 
2,000,000 of them to date. 

High school graduates, seeking advanced training, 
have alluring possibilities spread before them in Ten- 
nessee. Within this one State are 22 universities and 
colleges, five professional and technological schools, 
12 junior colleges and eight negro institutions of ad- 
vanced learning. 


Left—Retreat at a Tennessee girls college. 


The brightest academic beacon among the State-fi- 
nanced institutions of higher learning is the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee at Knoxville. It was founded as 
Blount College in 1794. After subsequent combination 
with other colleges and an intervening change of 
names, it became the University of Tennessee in 1840. 

The University’s comprehensive curriculum include 
a Graduate School, seven colleges involving as many 
major subjects, five technical schools, an agricultural 
experiment station, an engineering experiment sta- 
tion, and the University’s Junior College. 

The State, in all, maintains eight higher educa- 
tional centers. 


Among the privately endowed universities and col- 
leges, Vanderbilt University at Nashville, established 
in 1875, stands preeminent as a competitor with the 
University of Tennessee for national renown. 

All of the State’s public and private universities, 
colleges and junior colleges are co-educational ex- 
cepting Ward-Belmont School, the Tennessee Col- 
lege for Women, and the University of the South 
(Sewanee) which matriculates only male students. 

Tennessee’s educational endeavors, however, are 
not confined to orthodox schooling. The State Board 
of Vocational Education has cooperated with local 
boards of education in training scores of thousands 
for specialized work in war production. The Board 
even goes to the extent of giving training requested 
by particular employers. 


Sixty thousand students are currently enrolled for 
vocational training, in peacetime as well as wartime 
pursuits, in the 309 high schools. During the past few 
years about 40,000 students were enrolled in pre-em- 
ployment courses and around 21,000 in supplemen- 
tary courses at the State’s 14 training centers, 

_ Physically handicapped and partially mentally 

handicapped persons have special State, and a few 
private, institutions devoted to their training. Over 
1,800 persons with permanent physical disabilities 
are now being strengthened for life’s tasks under the 
vocational rehabilitation program. 

A physical education and health program has been 
activated in all the schools of the State, both white 
and colored. 

Aviation textbooks and model airplanes have been 
distributed, and aviation courses made available. 

It has been estimated that, in gross, the far-sighted 
State of Tennessee expended about $45,000,000 in 
1942 on the cultural and technical improvement and 
the physical betterment of its younger citizens, a 
guarantee of trained, alert minds in healthy bodies 
to guide the State wisely in coming years. 


Colleges and Universities 


Bethel College, McKenzie. 

Bob Jones College, Cleveland. 
Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City. 
Cumberland University, Lebanon. 
King College, Bristol. 
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Lambuth College, Jackson. 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate. 
Madison College, 

Maryville College, Maryville. 

Milligan College. 


Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville. 


Siena College, Memphis. 

Southwestern College, Memphis. 

Tennessee College for Women, Murfreesboro. 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. 
Tusculum College, Greenville. 

Union University, Jackson, 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga. 
University of the South, Sewanee. 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Vanderbilt University. 

William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton. 


Professional and Technological Schools 


Andrew Jackson University, Nashville. 
Chattanooga College of Law, Chattanooga. 
Jackson Bible College, Kimberlin Heights. 
Memphis College of Music. 

Southern College of Optometry, Memphis. 


Teachers Colleges 


Austin Peay Normal School, Clarksville. 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville. 
Memphis State College, Memphis. 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro. 


Negro Institutions 


Fisk University, Nashville. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville. 

Lane College, Jackson. 

Le Moyne College, Memphis. 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville. 

Morristown Normal and Industrial College, 
Morristown. 

Swift Memorial Junior College, Rogersville. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
Teachers College, Nashville. 


Junior Colleges 


David Lipscomb College, Nashville. 
Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson. 
Hiawassee College, Madisonville. 
Martin College, Pulaski, 

Southern Junior College. 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens. 
Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville. 
University of Tennessee Junior College, Martin. 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville. 


Top—University of Tennessee. 
Middle—Vanderbilt University. 
Bottom—Fisk University (negro). 































































-- RECREATION 


Tennessee's recreational delights are extensive. 
Excepting the cold weather outdoor sports of the far 
north, it would be difficult to name a recreation pop- 
ular with Americans that cannot be enjoyed in Ten- 
nessee. Some of its expanses of water, both natural 
and man-made, are so broad the occasional brisk 
winds whip up a surf, something usually associated 
only with the world’s larger water areas. 

Indoor amusements, the theaters, clubs and parties, 
are well supplied by the up-to-date cities, but Ten- 
nessee’s outdoor recreational offerings draw the 
greater approval. 

To one not conversant with the State and thinking 
of it as “inland,” it is surprising to learn that so much 
of Tennessee’s diversion concerns the pleasures and 
sports found on and in water. 

In addition to the charming natural lakes of Ten- 
nessee, the dams of TVA have impounded vast reaches 
of water. TVA’s chain of 20 beautiful, clear-water 





Above—Park on a Tennessee reservoir. 


Left—Mountains at Gatlinburg. 


lakes have justly been termed “The Great Lakes of 
the South.” They have a water surface of more than 
700,000 acres, nearly 1,100 square miles, Their shore 
lines stretch about 9,000 miles, a distance three times 
as great as that of the entire United States shore line 
of the Great Lakes to the north. 

Five-sixths of this shoreline, approximately 7,500 
miles, are in public ownership, assuring public access 
to the lakes and control of what goes on around them. 

Throughout the State and carefully distributed to 
be convenient to all, are modern casinos providing 
all the pleasures of sun and surf bathing. In the trans- 
lucent, invigorating waters, bathing has become a 
favorite pastime—and incidentally, a profitable en- 
terprise for its entrepreneurs. 

Pleasure boats, currently numbering about 6,000, 
roam about the thousands of miles of rivers and lakes 
of Tennessee. Larger cities bordering the lakes have 
formed yachting and boating clubs, and several out- 
board championship race meets were held before the 
war. Nor are all of Tennessee’s pleasure boats motor- 
ized. Sailing enthusiasts find many waters amply 
large for maneuvering with mainsheets and jibs, and 
contend that the whimsical cross-currents of air en- 
gendered by the encroaching hills and mountains 
provide not only a thrill, but require a skill surpass- 
ing that of the sea-going sailor. 

In the waters is a goodly stock of game fish. Trout 
and bass, often of a size to test the angler’s best. 

abound in most of the rivers and lakes. To insure an 
even greater supply, the State and TVA maintain 
large fish hatcheries which continually release adol- 
escent gamesters into chosen waters. 

Wildlife technicians, comparing catches on local 
lakes with those on the Great Lakes, offer figures 


Left—W ildlife in Tennessee mountains. 
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which show Tennessee waters to be more fertile. In 
1940, Lake Erie, the richest of the five Great Lakes, 
yielded less than 7 pounds per acre. In the Tennessee 
Valley during the same year, anglers took 15 pounds 
per acre from one reservoir, 19 from another and 382 
from a third. 

Nimrods, too, need not look far for good sport in 
Tennessee. It is homeland for over 300 species of 
birds, and one of the “airways” flown by ducks in 
their seasonal flights to and from the South. Deer, 
bison, elk and many fur-bearing animals once were 
numerous, and although the coming of man has re- 
duced their numbers, sufficient remain to support a 
$1,000,000 industry and to lure the most demanding 
hunter. To supplement the teeming animal and game 
life, the Division of Game and Fish operates the Buf- 
falo Springs Game Farm, the Cheatham County Game 
Refuge and the Catoosa Game Refuge for the propa- 
gation of quail, partridge, turkey and deer. 

Twenty-two State and National Parks offer irre- 
sistible diversion to lovers of the outdoors, especially 
mountain climbers. The Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, the highest mountain mass east of the 
Rockies, with 16 peaks more than 6,000 feet in alti- 
tude, is beyond doubt the finest area of primeval 
wilderness in eastern America. It is excelled in size 
by few National Parks, and its 436,000 acres are sur- 
passed by none in majestic beauty and grandeur. 


Above—Boat races on Morris reser- 
voir. Left—A horsewoman on a 
Tennessee path. The couple at the 
right dance at Ward-Belmont. 


Shaded by great cedars, hemlocks and beeches, a 
hiker picnicker or equestrian may idle in pleasure 
along the far-flung trails hedged with the colorful 
flowers and shrubs of the region, at times emerging on 
a prominence overlooking lush valleys with colors 
softened by the pastel blue haze of the Smokies. Seven 
thousand miles of scenic highways give equal delight 
to the motorists. 

The State contains 56 municipal and_ private 
courses from which golfers may choose. 

Tennessee’s romantic historical background has 
left many mementos of its adventurous past, among 
which it is a delight for the student or visitor to 
wander. Here one catches glimpses going back to the 
days when coonskin-capped men pushed over the 
mountains some two hundred years ago to explore a 
virgin wilderness. It is the land of the Creeks and 
Cherokees, of Andrew Jackson, Sam Davis and 
Shiloh. 

Tennessee, located within less than 36 hours’ travel 
time of 51°% of this nation’s population, has justly 
been called the “Playground of Eastern America.” 

Chief physiographic features of Tennessee are, east 
to west: The Appalachian Mountains, the Tennessee 
Valley, the Cumberland Plateau, the east Highland 
Rim, the Nashville Basin, the west Highland Rim, 
the slope of west Tennessee and the Mississippi low- 
lands. 


Hunting. swimming and fishing— 
Tennessee sports. The lake is at 
Norris Park. 
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South’s Construction Totals $834,532,000 


OUTHERN construction finished its 
third war year with a total of $834,- 
532,000. 

Most of this total was made up of Fed- 
eral and industrial construction, which 
altogether contributed $792,725,000, or al- 
most eighty-two per cent of the year’s con- 
tract valuation. 

Highway and bridge construction with 
its total of $89,681,000, and the $62,- 
126,000 of private building made up the 
balance of the 1944 figure. 

The $834,532,000 total of 1944 is thirty- 
nine per cent of the average for the last 
five years. These include the two years of 
defense preparations and the three years 
of active warfare. 

Average valuation placed on southern 
construction for the period from 1935 
through 1939, the first five years of this 
decade, is $824,941,000, or less than the 
$834,532,000 total for 1944. The ten-year 
average is $1,479,839,000. 

A review of the months of 1944 show 
January’s $63,896,000 at about one-half 
the level of the comparable figure of the 


by 


Samuel A. Lauver 


Managing Editor 


preceding year, although private build- 
ing and industrial contracts were higher. 

Southern construction was steady dur- 
ing February of 1944. The $63,844,000 
total approximated the figure for the pre- 
ceding month. Increased strength in high- 
way and other engineering construction 
served to bolster the month’s total in 
face of declines in private building and 
industrial construction. 

March saw the highest total for the 
first quarter. The $69,744,000 brought the 
accumulation of southern contracts to 
$197,484,000, Doubled industrial construc- 
tion and a slight rise in engineering con- 
tracts were responsible for the higher 
March figure. Industrial contracts totaled 


South’s Construction by Types 






























Contracts Contracts 
December, 1944 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts Twelve Twelve 
Contracts to be Months Months 
PRIVATE BUILDING Awarded Awarded 1944 1948 
ge eee go mene Theatres, Au- - 
itoriums, Fraternal) ............. 91,000 $5,240,000 217 1,774,000 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, : canned #1. 
Filling Stations, Garages) ........ 805,000 1,024,000 6,361,000 2,023,000 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 
Dwellings) ...ccccccccccccscccscccce 1,658,000 3,555,000 48,882,000 85,277,000 
SOURED bbs Wo sks obese ehbayssseeeneesey” 100,000 575,000 666,000 268,000 
$3,154,000 $10,394,000 $62,126,000 $89,342,000 
INDUSTRIAL ......ccccccccccscsccces $15,461,000 $9,284,000 $192,301,000 $338,508,000 
PUBLIC BUILDING 
City, County, State, Federal and 
BRDOINEMES 4. oociccc ccc ccccessecseces $9,155,000 $29,016,000 $214,788,000 $414,702,000 
BHORGIME 2 cccccccccccccvscccccescccces 813,000 6,635,000 47,972,000 209,012,000 
BOROSIS 22 ccccccccccccccvccccccsccce ° 1,886,000 36,523,000 20,151,000 15,784,000 
$11,354,000 $72,174,000 $282,861,000 $639,498,000 
ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Air 
POTTS ..ccceee Cocccccccrccecsocoece $8,769,000 $17,220,000 $174,274,000 $265,478,000 
Federal, County, Municipal Electric 610,000 1,016,000 2,123,000 5,318,000 
Sewers and Waterworks ........... 1,426,000 6,585,000 31,166,000 37,515,000 
$10,805,000 $24,821,000 $215,198,000 $308,306,000 
ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES... $7,274,000 $7,350,000 $89,681,000 $128,494,000 
TOPRAR: 20ccccpecccecccccecececece $48,048,000 $124,028,000  $834,532,000 $1,504,148,000 
South’s Construction by States 
Contracts Contracts 
December, 1944 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts Twelve Twelve 
Contracts to be Months Months 
Awarded Awarded 1944 1943 
Alabama $1,509,000 $2,781,000 $83,778,000 $51,978,000 
198,000 1,713,000 67,994,000 39,674,000 
468,000 4,322,000 19,809,000 17,157,000 
EMERG EGEsE bebe eeasceeebecbonss eo 3,691,000 10,116,000 82,489,000 187,891,000 
RRUUINEED: 0010.05 :0040'0 00:0 000000000040 000060 2,148,000 5,723,000 44,231,000 98,771,000 
Kentucky 640,000 550,000 22,883,000 663,000 
2,864,000 7,499,000 60,203,000 5,187,000 
1,544,000 5,843,000 59,285,000 105,871,000 
197,000 2,159,000 20,110,000 41,131,000 
1,066,000 4,611,000 45,086,000 21,481,000 
2,968,000 362,000 38,203,000 57,099,000 
2,432,000 12,740,000 23,122,000 893, 
2,022,000 3,546, 22,028,000 49,793,000 
377,000 18,008,000 24,875,000 101,994,000 
21,478,000 38,688,000 172,506,000 386,718,006 
671,000 6,317,000 070,000 89,520,000 
180,000 50,000 19,960,000 16,382,000 
SNE sdiseeuudsosnoneesneseces esccees $148,048,000  $124,023,000  $884,532,000 $1,504,148,000 
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$28,559,000, the highest for any 1944 
month. 

April contracts totaling $71,884,000 
were a good start for the second quarter. 
The figure was the highest for the year 
up to that time and was the result of 
substantial increased activity in airfield 
construction coupled with rises in resi- 
dential and public building and highway 
work. 

The aggregate of southern contracts 
for the first four months of 1944 was 
$269,368,000, or practically the same valu- 
ation as that of the comparable period 
of 1940 when the country began to swing 
into its defense program. 

Industrial construction values in May 
more than doubled those for the preced- 
ing month, but decreases in publie build- 
ing and engineering projects pulled the 
May total down to $63,688,000. 

At the end of the first six months, the 
1944 aggregate for southern construction 
was $403,957,000, which was less than 
the figure for the comparable period of 
1943. June contributed $70,901,000 to the 
total and was eleven per cent ahead of its 
predecessor. 

Public building and engineering, pri- 
vate building and highway award values 
rose in June. Although industrial awards 
dropped, there were expansions in the 
heavier industries such as shipbuilding, 
steel and oil, as well as railroads. 

A second peak was reached in July, 
during which southern construction 
awards totaled $83,064,000, and consider- 
ably overshadowed the previous high fig- 
ure of April. Higher industrial and engi- 
neering contract totals were mainly re- 
sponsible for the increase for the seventh 
month, which had the highest total for 
the third quarter. 


The total for August was $63,749,000. 
This was around the level of three other 
months—January, February and May. 
Seven states—Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Virginia, Georgia, Maryland and 
Florida—accounted for seventy per cent 
of the August figure. Private building fell 
to the lowest point of the year. 

Southern construction rose in Septem- 
ber to $74,402,000, or sixteen per cent 
above the preceding month and within 
three per cent of the comparable month 
of 1943. Gains occurred in three of the 
five general classes of construction. Pri- 
vate building was up 139 per cent; indus- 
trial contracts, thirty-six per cent, and 
engineering construction, over twenty- 
eight per cent. 

The first nine-month total for 1944 was 
$625,172,000, as compared with the $1,- 
185,186,000 for the same period of the 
preceding year. Public building headed 
the 1944 nine-month list with a total of 
$181,957,000; engineering construction 
with $169,131,000 being next; the $154,- 
089,000 of industrial construction, third. 

October made a good start for the last 
quarter by attaining the year’s peak of 
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southern construction with a total of 
$117,946,000. This was the only month of 
1944 that reached a higher total than 
the same month of the preceding year. 

Southern construction stood at $43, 
$86,000 in November, the lowest point of 
the year, although, a large amount of 
proposed work was revealed by reports 
during the month. Southern construction 
contracts, including the eleventh month, 
totaled $786,484,000. 

December contracts, altogether amount- 
ing to $48,048,000, showed a slight re- 
covery from the November low, but the 
last month of 1944 finished second from 
last place, as the total for the entire year 
was pushed up to $834,532,000. 

Where the $834,532,000 for southern 
construction stood in the national picture 
is indicated by estimates of the War Pro- 
duction Board that the country’s con- 
struction in 1944 amounted to $3,840,- 
000,000, a volume, which according to 
W.P.B. officials is not quite one-half of the 
1943 total of $7,732,000,000. The South’s 
1943 total, as tabulated by the Manufac- 
turers Record, was $1,504,148,000. 

Construction prospects for 1945 are 
difficult to gauge, and change with the 
progress of allied forces in Europe. Esti- 
mates that the country’s volume will be 
$4,800,000,000, or twenty-six per cent 
more than the 1944 total, however, may 
be scaled downward due to the recent 
set-back experienced in Belgium. 

If the war is prolonged private build- 
ing probably will show relatively little 
increase. 

Predictions were made early in De- 
cember by the market analysis committee 
of the Producers’ Council which assumed 
that the much disputed restrictive order 
L-41 of the War Production Board would 
be revoked or relaxed upon termination 
of active warfare in Europe. Although 
in an entirely different field, Office of 
Price Administration action restoring 
many foods to the ration list late in De- 
cember, may be a harbinger of what is in 
store for the building industry. 

Probable volume of private construc- 
tion, as forecast before the Belgium re- 
verses, was $2,800,000,000 ; of public con- 


(Continued on page 178) 


Industrial (South) 


(Inclading Private Utilities) 


Contracts 
December, 1944 Awarded 
Contracts Twelve 
Contracts to be Months 

Awarded Awarded 1944 
Alabama ..$ 171,000 $ pon to $ 6,158,000 

Arkansas .. i 83, 
Dist. of Col. ....... 700/000 3,712,000 
Florida 329,000 415,000 4,234.000 
Georgia ... 395,000 175.000 11,212,000 
Kentucky . 1,595.000 80,000 16,275,000 
Louisiana .. 3.000 1,770,000 10,822,000 
Maryland .. 162.000 100,000 6,896,000 
Mississippi. 52,000 982.000 25,969,000 
Missouri 388,000 250.000 4,153,000 
N. Carolina. 174,000 1,015,000 3,707,000 
Oklahoma ._....... 7,860,000 
S. Carolina. 189,000 *'120.000 4.704,000 
Tennessee . 150.000 293,000 5 605,000 
Texas ..... 11,508,000 2,893,000 61,674,000 
Virginia ... Ailes 285,000 10,950,000 
W. VAPRITIA  ciccics — sesesiees 7,888,000 


Public Building (South) 


(City, County, State, Federal, Schools) 


Contracts 

December, 1944 Awarded 
Contracts Twelve 
Contracts to be — 


Awarded Awarded 





Alabama .....$1,311, id $1,305,000 $11, ve 000 
Arkansag .... 148,000 777,000 63,6 662,000 
Dist. of Col... 131, ,000 922) rod 12,355,000 
Florida ...... 602,000 1,831,000 15'330°000 
Georgia ...... 804.000 4,578:000 —13,094.,00 
Kentucky ... 10,000 1,220,000 1,130,000 
Louisiana ... 514,000 1,999,000 18 469,000 
Maryland ... 980,000 3,468,000 32/380,000 
Mississippi .. 130,000 997,000 8,817,000 
Missouri ..... 277.000 3,296,000 4,542,000 
N. Carolina .. 539.000 1.202.000 12,989.c00 
Oklahoma -+- 307,000 10,435,000 3,796,000 
S. Carolina .. 226.000 2.885.000 6.697, 000 
Tennessee ... 166.000 11,920,000 3,8°3,000 
TEXAS. .oc:cves 2.923.000 20,996,000 35,507,000 
Virginia ..... 2,334.000 4,343,000 31,454,000 
W. Virginia... 57,000 ......0. 3,307,000 
TOTAL ..$11,354,000 $72,174,000 $282,861,000 


Public Engineering (South) 


(Dams, Drainage, Sewers, Waterworks, etc.) 
Contracts 








December, 1944 Awarded 

Contracts Twelve 

Contracts to be Months 

Awarded Awarded 1944 

Alabama ......6 27,000 $ 410,000 $7,921,000 
Arkansas ..... ..06-- 476.000 2,530,000 
Dist. of — -» _ 71,000 200,000 2,359,000 
Florida ........ x 6,451,000 43,524,000 
Georgia ...... 415, 8,809,000 
Kentuck sive: Usiieeineia Juxeigueiceien 512,000 
Louisiana .... 1,240,000 2,330,000 19,400,000 
Maryland . 317,000 140,000 12,030,000 
Mississippi ... aa 20,000 5,580,000 
ar ne sino 1,000 305,000 6,605,000 
Carolina .. : 2, 294" ‘000 775,000 11,735,000 
Oitahoma sees 627,000 20,000 6,048,000 
S. Carolina ... 607,000 270,000 7.760.000 
Tennessee ..... 61,000 5,425,000 6,658,000 
Texas ..... ++. 2,004,000 5,975,000 40,418,000 
bm aisaeies 000 1,609,000 20,968,000 
W. Virginia .. 723,000 eevee 4,706,000 
TOTAL ...$10,805,000 $24,281,000$207,563,000 


Private Building (South) 


(Assembly, Commercial, Residential, Office) 





Contracts 
December, 1944 Awarded 
Contracts Twelve 
Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded le 

Alabama ...$ ...+.. $160,000 $1,250,000 
Arkansas ... 9 seeees 110,000 000 
Dist, of Col... csiee 3,000,000 20,000 
Florida .... 588,000 319,000 7,104,000 
Georgia ..#. 210,000 205,000 3,169,000 
Kentucky ........ 100,000 eeeece 
Louisiana .. 30,000 300,000 4,133,000 
Maryland... 85,000 2,050,000 3,127,000 
oo > eaewes 60,000 902,000 
Missouri .... 42,000 430,000 3,818,000 
N. Carolina . 20,000 320,000 1,260,000 
Oklahoma ........ 125,000 795,000 
S. Carolina 20,000 211,000 473,000 
Tennessee .. ....... 270,000 5,700,000 
TEXAS ..... 2,209,000 2,654,000 26,204,000 
Virginia . simaane ,000 3,575,000 
W. Virginia . Miaawe |. armoras 50,000 
|) $3,154,000 $10,394,000 $62,126,000 


Roads,Streets,Bridges (South) 





Contracts 

December, 1944 Awarded 

Contracts Twelve 

Contracts to be Months 

Awarded Awarded 1944 

Alabaiia..s6:§ seccece $ 300,000 $ 6,950,000 
Arkansas ....  ....05, 150,000 573,000 
Dist. of Col... 266,000 100,000 1,363,000 
Florida ...... 300,000 1,100,000 8,247,000 
Georgia ..... 215,000 350,000 7,917,000 
Kentucky ... 35,000 150,000 4,966,000 
Louisiana ... 787,000 1,100,000 7,379,000 
MGEVIANd ce cccciccs 85,000 4,852,000 
Mississippi... ....... 100,000 1,197,000 
Missouri ..... 000 330,000 3,534,000 
N. Carolina . 11,000 0,000 3,512,000 
Oklahoma ... 1,498,000 2,160,000 4,823,000 
S. Carolina .. 980,000 2,394,000 
Tennessee ..._ _..-..s. 1 3,109,000 
Texas ..... -- 2,834,000 1,165,000 18 957,000 
WEGNER ccs saecece,  seaciarmacs 5,869,000 
W. Virginia.. ....++ 50,000 4,009,000 
TOTAL .,...$2,274,000 $7,350,000 $89,681,000 





Estimated New Construction (United States) 
(Millions of Dollars) 





TOTAL ..$15,461,000 $9,284,000 $192,301,000 








Assumes De- 

1945 feat of Ger- 
Full Secale many in the 
War Through Spring—war 
the year on with Japan 


Two Fronts continuing 
1943 194 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION ...............055 $7,732 $3,840 $3,150 $3,950 
Total Public 144 2,354 1, Hl 
Total Private 1,588 1,486 1,470 2,090 
MILITARY 2,423 730 430 450 
MUN PINNENEEE isis aini¢ bibleissee. 6/4 pieiere reales evereivieis 0.c.8wace 786 222 135 125 
Aeronautics .......... Paliseiebineioaie ive wiekee os 1,059 298 195 180 
CECE FROG oo5 i svnccccccdeecccscsvceqeeee 578 210 150 145 
NP a 05016 io:01010's 00:9 018'6.0:05.0 860.0080 eeee 2,198 920 595 725 
Publicly Financed..............++. ree eee: 1,973 735 400 375 
Privately Financed...............00e 002 cecee 225 185 195 350 
ROAR iS etk avaicin ci pia. 6s 6:0:8. 618.614 pieiereielgiarialse:éieieac 1,318 685 525 V5 
Publicly Financed..............:eceeeeeeece 702 188 15 15 
Privately Financed.................eee0eens P 616 497 450 700 
PRM CP REREOE GE v5.0) 1 0\¢10i0:0.016 ol o.e sieisieia:bioie'ssioime.siee 1,793 1,505 1,550 2,000 
or ast al on 6400 lo nbavo-0 oso 6 ad Biaeceiacs 1,046 701 725 960 
Community weed Rr qricla-b:bibinaiacerevo's edaaine 124 120 125 160 
NINE oi x25 40:6, 6 0 016;6)s\e'6 4.0 be Oe.bais:t)b 0s.0% ‘ 410 318 325 450 
Sewer and Water. eiatine Sais tiene e Massie hbGse ie 95 79 80 100 
rN NIN, Gop 56.00.5955: 8.6. 6: 0.0:616:0/0-050'0.4:0. 0016: 0. :0:010: 244 142 150 185 
Other Non-residential...................000 173 42 45 65 
CO 747 804 825 1,040 
a Buildings’. 96 133 145 200 
Or ee ere 160 170 195 245 
Ueilities? Peso ata ib ta\atatate rss, x0 014 ara reais 63p. 0rbr8co 84 491 501 485 596 
1 Schools, hospitals, recreational, commercial, and religious structures. 
® Railroads, gas, pipe lines, electric light and power, telephone and telegraph. 
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RING your post-war plant to Knoxville, Tennessee, home of 
skilled craftsmen—native-born, intelligent workers who get 
along with management! For in today’s NEW SOUTH, Knox- 
ville too has acquired new skills. Since Pearl Harbor, thousands 
of workers have been precision-trained in the widely varied in- 
dustries located in this area... in iron and aluminum plants Se 
in plastic and chemical industries ... in textiles . . . and in plants 
making thermostatic controls, mine cars, drilling equipment, 
bearings, road-building machinery, bomb sights and confidential 
war materiel—an almost endless array of products requiring 
skilled labor. Why not use this pool of willing workers? Our 
progressive city government will welcome you and cooperate with 
you. 


ATTENTION: H. BRADFORD JONES 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
626 SOUTH GAY STREET 
KNOXVILLE II, TENNESSEE 
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ONE OF THE MOST OUTSTANDING, . 


GROUPS oF JAYCEES In THE NATION® 


OR specific information as to how Knoxville can meet your 

post-war plant needs, take advantage of a new TAILOR- 
MADE SERVICE offered you by the Knoxville Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. Working in connection with greater Knoxville’s 
community leaders, these 176 men—trained and experienced in 
many fields—will conduct individual surveys for you... find 
out the particular facts needed to help you determine how profit- 
ably you can operate here. Write us your plant requirements; 
we'll do the “leg work.” Knoxville invites you. 





*For progressiveness, ingenuity and civic accomplishment, the Knoxville Junior 
Chamber of Commerce was voted among the top four of the J. C. of C. groups in the 
nation. 





Knoxville, Tennessee 
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BOR lends 


a helping hand 
in KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Bring your post-war plant to 
Knoxville, home of skills and 
crafts, where you'll find a plenti- 
ful supply of loyal, intelligent la- 
bor .. . labor that lends a helping 
hand to management. In Knox- 
ville, labor believes in coopera- 
tion. Representatives from its 
various crafts are serving and 
working with all types of govern- 
ment and civic organizations for 
the good of the community and 
the nation—OPA Advisory Com- 
mittee, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, ration boards, civic clubs, 
government bodies, vocational 
education committee, industrial 
development committee and vari- 
ous other groups. 


Labor invites you to bring your new plant 
to Knoxville. Write to Knoxville’s industrial 
development committee for a comprehensive 
and confidentially prepared analysis of your 
needs. Address: H. Bradford Jones, Indus- 
trial Engineer—626 South Gay Street, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 


— KNOXVILLE BUILDING & CONSTRUCTION 
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oo your post-war plant to Knoxville—one of the fastest growing 
transportation hubs in the South. In Knox County, your plant will be 
centrally located with respect to the nation’s mass markets—close to 69% 
of the nation’s population. Excellent transportation facilities are avail- 
able for your use—rail, highway and air for rapid movement of your 
products—year-round water transportation for slower moving bulk prod- 
ucts or raw materials. With the completion of TVA’s great system of 
locks and dams, linking Knoxville with the Mississippi River, this inland 
waterway offers a great future. 


Coupled with its abundant 4-way transportation facilities, Knox County 
offers you exceptional opportunities for establishing new industries here. 


One of several promising industries in this area is that of food processing 
plants. Here you will find a variety of farm products—livestock, dairy 
products, tobacco, vegetables, fruits and grains. Why not take advantage 
of these opportunities? Knox County invites you. 


ATTENTION: H. BRADFORD JONES 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
626 SOUTH GAY STREET 
KNOXVILLE 11, TENNESSEE 
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RING your post-war plant to Knoxville—heart of Eastern America’s 

vacation-land with its beautiful streams and parks—surrounded by the 
“Great Lakes of the South’—at the foot of the Great Smoky Mountains. 
Knoxville indeed offers you better living in this mild, southern climate 
that makes outdoor recreation enjoyable at all seasons of the year. 


Because of the progressively increasing appeal of this area to tourist, 
vacationist and resident alike, Knoxville offers great opportunities for the 
manufacture of sports equipment, outdoor clothing, boats, fishing and 
hunting accessories, and exceptional opportunities for investment in tourist 
and other recreational facilities such as camps, hotels, etc. Here too, you 
will find tremendous resources, cheap industrial power and native-born 
skilled labor—craftsmen and technicians who are here to stay, permanent- 
ly, because of Knoxville’s better living. Why not locate your new plant 
in these pleasant surroundings? Knoxville invites you. 


ATTENTION: H. BRADFORD JONES 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
626 SOUTH GAY STREET 
KNOXVILLE I!, TENNESSEE 
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KNOXVILLE invites industry to use its rich resources. 
Here you will find the industrial site to fit 
your needs—on river, on rail, on highway—with a tremendous 
source of raw materials right at hand. In this immediate area 
you will find rich farmlands, timber and plentiful deposits of coal, 
iron ore, feldspar, mica, kyanite, talc, soapstone, manganese, cor- 
rundum, emery, dolomite, bauxite, zinc, copper, tin, lead, barite, 
shale, silica, kaolin, limestone, marble, sand, and various building 
clays and stones—over 40 different minerals available for your 
use. 

Since 1916, the Knoxville Sangravl Material Company has taken 
part in the industrial development of this great area—has fur- 
nished sand, gravel, cement and numerous other materials for 
building and for processing. Why not use these low-cost building 
materials and rich resources? Knoxville invites you. 


ATTENTION: H. BRADFORD JONES 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
626 SOUTH GAY STREET 
KNOXVILLE I1, TENNESSEE 
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Rayon Tire Cord Plant 


Produces at Rate of 


12,000,000 Pounds Yearly 


RArvor tire cord production at 

the new $2,240,000 Scottsville, 
Va., plant being operated for the 
Federal Government by United 
States Rubber Co. will be 12,000,000 
pounds annually when full capacity 
is reached. The 180 workers now em- 
ployed will reach 300 within the 
next few months. 

Construction of plant was started 
last May and completed according 
to schedule. The project was fi- 
nanced by the Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration and is being operated under 
lease by United States Rubber Com- 


Top of page—Rayon tire cords speeds 
through looms at $2,240,000 plant be- 
ing operated for the Federal government 
at Scottsville, Va., where the annual 
capacity is 12,000,000 pounds annually. 


Right—Supt. O. L. Ward inspects roll 
of finished rayon tire cord. 


pany, with O. L. Ward in charge as 
superintendent. 

A comprehensive training pro- 
gram has been underway and inso- 
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far as possible the company has 
hired and trained local labor with- 
out previous textile experience. 


The building is modern in design 
and construction with no windows 
except for the office. Temperature 
and humidity control are main- 
tained by a change of air every four 
to six minutes. The floor is specially 
built for resilience, moisture resist- 
ance and vibration absorption. Flu- 
orescent lighting is used through- 
out. In the building proper are lo- 
cated supply rooms, machine shop, 
rest rooms, kitchen and a cafeteria 
with seating capacity of 100. 


Machinery is set up for straight 
line production. Rayon filament 
yarn of 1,100 denier is put into a 
twisting machine at one end of the 
room. It is first-ply twisted, then 
respooled, cable-twisted and woven, 
and it comes out the other end as 
high-tenacity tire cord fabric. 


Rayon which is received and 
stored at the plant on beams weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds each is handled by 
an electric conveyor system incorpo- 
rating the most advanced automatic 
features. At the press of a button an 
overhead crane picks up a half-ton 
beam, carries it automatically to a 
predetermined point on the produc- 
tion line and lowers it into place on 
the selected twister. 


Mechanization not only speeds 
production but also helps solve the 
manpower problem by reducing the 
number of men required for han- 
dling. About 90 percent of the em- 
ployees in the manufacturing opera- 
tions are women, and 70 percent of 
the entire plant personnel, includ- 
ing machine shop, warehouses and 
offices, are female. 


Opening of the Scottsville mill in- 
creases to seven the number of tex- 
tile plants operated by the textile 
division of United States Rubber 
Company. More than 5,000 people 
are employed and 168,260 spindles 
are operated in the production of 
cotton, rayon, Asbeston, nylon and 
other yarns used in the manufacture 
of rubber products for the armed 
forces and for essential civilian 
needs. 


The company first ventured into 
the textile business in 1917 by ac- 
quiring a controlling interest in the 
Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C., 
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for the purpose of developing and 
producing an improved tire cord 
which would reduce blowouts on 
American automobiles. In three 
years, through installation of new 
equipment and through increased 
operating efficiency, production was 
quadrupled. In 1926 the company 
bought the concern outright and two 
years later assumed complete man- 
agement. Today this plant houses 
49,152 spindles, employs 1,570 oper- 
ators and manufactures cotton, 
rayon and nylon cord, and Ustex 
yarn. 

Winnsboro for ten years supplied 
all the tire cord needed by the com- 
pany, but in 1931, with the purchase 
of additional tire factories, more 
cord was needed, so in that year the 
company purchased the Stark Mills, 
Hogansville, Ga. Today this plant 
operates 36,420 spindles and em- 
ploys 1,131 operators in the produc- 
tion of tire cord, many types of me- 
chanical yarn and critically needed 
plied duck yarns. The mechanical 
yarn unit installed in the Stark 
mills in 1937 was the first step taken 
by the company to produce any ma- 
terial other than tire cord. 


As the demand for tire cord and 
other textile products increased, the 
company continued to expand its 
spinning and weaving facilities. Ad- 
ditional mills were acquired in the 
following order: 

1934— Shelbyville Mills, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn., a drill and sheeting 
mill, converted into a cord mill. Pay- 
roll 863; spindles 24,804. 

1940—Fisk Cord Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass, Payroll 1,200; spindles 
42,588. 


1942 — Reid Mills, Hogansville, 
Ga., producing ducks needed by the 
armed forces and hose and belt duck 
for the company’s mechanical goods 
division. Employees 429; spindles 
12,096; looms 124. 

1942—Built a new plant at Ho- 
gansville for the production of As- 
beston, a lightweight fireproof fab- 
ric for fire-fighting suits, cable insu- 
lation and other products. Em- 
ployees 223; spindles 1,700; looms 
19. 


1944—-Opened new rayon mill at 
Scottsville, Va. 

Scottsville is the company’s first 
mill devoted exclusively to the proc- 
essing of rayon. Rayon has been 


found superior to cotton in the man- 
ufacture of heavy-duty bus, truck 
and airplane tires but officials be- 
lieve cotton will continue to be one 
of the leading fibers used in the fab- 
rication of rubber goods. It is still 
used in the manufacture of light- 
duty tires and it is a basic material 
in footwear, clothing, sea rescue 
equipment, hose, conveyor belts and 
scores of other products now being 
produced in great quantities. 


H. Gordon Smith, general man- 
ager of the company’s textile divi- 
sion, says cotton has certain excel- 
lent qualities, pointing out that it is 
versatile, economical and plentiful, 
and may be made waterproof, flame- 
proof and weatherproof. 


One of the company’s outstanding 
war-time developments is Ustex, a 
cotton yarn treated by a chemical 
and mechanical process to give up 
to 70 percent more tensile strength 
than ordinary cotton yarn. It is 
being used in large quantities in the 
manufacture of parachute harness 
for the armed forces. 





Above — Ply-twisted and _ re-spooled 
rayon yarn going through the cable 
twisting process during which two plies 
are further twisted to make the finished 
high-tenacity cord for tires. 


Below—Rayon is received at the plant 

on 1,000-pound beams and ply-twisted 

on bobbins spinning at the rate of 
4,000 revolutions per minute. 
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ARMY CARGO PLANE CARRIES 
TANKS, AMMUNITION, TROOPS 


“flying box car” 
being built at 
Hagerstown 
viewed as 

air express 

in post-war 
aviation 


 hpewtaemades secrecy surrounding 

the development and produc- 
tion of the C-82 “Packet,” the Army 
Air Forces’ latest cargo plane, has 
been lifted and many of the details 
and characteristics revealed by an 
announcement from the Fairchild 
aircraft plant at Hagerstown, Md., 
where the big ships are being manu- 
factured. 

Designed for carrying tanks, am- 
munition, supplies, troops or para- 
troops to distant points of combat 
and operations, the “Packet” has a 
range in excess of 3,500 miles and is 
in the 50,000 pound class of aircraft. 

It is powered by two Pratt & 
Whitney 18-cylinder R-2,800-22 en- 
gines, with a take-off horsepower of 
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Above—The C-82 “Packet” cargo plane being produced at the Hagerstown, Md., 


plant of Fairchild Aircraft. Powered by two 18-cylinder Pratt & Whitney engines 

of 2100 take-off horsepower, the “flying boxcar,” as it is called, has a range of 

3500 miles and is in the 50,000-pound class of aircraft. It can carry tanks, am- 

munition, supplies and troops and is expected to take its place on domestic and 
foreign airlines in peacetime. 


2,100 each, and has been especially 
designed for operation into and out 
of small fields. 

The huge cargo-carrying fuselage, 
dubbed “the flying boxcar” by tech- 
nicians and others who have assisted 
in its development, provides vertical 
walls and unobstructed cargo space 
for its entire length. Adjustable 
ramps permit large assembled vehi- 
cles to be driven directly into its 
spacious interior. 

The floor of the compartment is 
parallel to the ground and loading 
is accomplished directly through 
hinged doors in the after section of 
the fuselage. In flight these same 
doors close to form the rear of the 
fuselage. 

The fuselage platform is the same 
height as that of a standard truck 
floor, a feature which makes possible 
rapid loading operations under all 
conditions. Pm 

Aside from being able to haul tons 
of cargo, vehicles, engines and as- 
sembled war equipment thousands 


of miles non-stop, the Fairchild 
“Packet” is also equipped for troops 


or paratroop transportation and for 


glider towing. 

Although its immediate applica- 
tion is for tactical purposes, Fair- 
child engineers see in this new craft 
many varied post-war uses in both 
domestic and foreign air express and 
passenger operation. They estimate 
that the “Packet” can carry as many 
as 76 passengers by day and 30 by 
night in upper and lower berths on 
both sides of the aisle. 

As a luxury passenger airliner, 
the “Packet” is expected to have pro- 
visions for 50 passengers in spacious 
reclining chairs, a lounge, wash- 
rooms and observation space. Con- 
version from passenger transport to 
aerial freighter may beaccomplished 
in less than an hour by removing 
and storing all passenger seats. 

While accurate per-ton mile op- 
eration costs are not yet available, 
it is believed the “Packet” will be 
an excellent aircraft with which do- 
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mestic and international air express 
and freight routes might be oper- 
ated. Because of its unique cargo- 
carrying features, the present mili- 
tary design can haul certain loads 
which no other present-day aircraft 
can handle. Since recent surveys in- 
dicate that there is a need for this 
type of aircraft for commercial 
cargo operation, airline representa- 
tives will soon have an opportunity 
to review details of the “Packet.” 


The fuselage of the C-82 is liter- 
ally suspended beneath its great 
cantilever wing of 106-foot span. 
The center wing section includes the 
engine nacelles, which form the for- 
ward portions of the twin tail 
booms. It passes through the ex- 
treme top portion of the fuselage 
at the point of maximum depth a 
few feet behind the very spacious 
flight deck. From each side of the 
fuselage, the center section slopes 
downward to the points where the 
outer panels are attached to it. 


Both the center section and outer 
panels are of two-spar construction 
using ribs of alclad sheet. The outer 
panels are reinforced both top and 
bottom by a corrugation skin be- 
neath the flat alclad covering skin, 
while the corrugation under the cen- 
ter section skin is used only on the 
lower side. 
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Two aluminum ailerons, fabric 
covered, are used on each outer 
panel, The twin tail booms support- 
ing the empennage are of metal 
monocoque construction. The hori- 
zontal stabilizer is of conventional 
alelad frame and covering as are 
the vertical fins. Rudders and ele- 
vator are of alclad frames with fab- 
ric covering. Two tabs are used in 
the elevator and one in each rudder. 
Two slotted wing flaps are used on 
both sides of the wing from the ail- 
erons inboard to the fuselage, one 
inboard and one outboard of the en- 
gine nacelles. 


The fuselage is of monocoque 
metal construction with alclad 
sheet and formed longitudinal 
stringers mounted on fabricated al- 
clad frames. Seven longitudinal 
beams take the floor and tie-down 
loads in the main cargo area beneath 
the plywood-covered floor. Tie-down 
fittings are located in the center of 
20-inch squares throughout the en- 
tire floor area. 

Landing gear is of the tricycle 
type with single wheels at all three 
points. The main wheels retract into 
the underside of the engine nacelles, 
and the nose wheel is concealed 
within the nose section forward of 


the cargo space. Total vertical travel 
of the main wheels is 9% feet. Elec- 
tric instead of hydraulic mechanism 
is used for the operation of all power 
actuated devices except brakes 
throughout the airplane with emer- 
gency hand operation mechanisms 
also provided. 

The original design of the 
“Packet” was begun late in 1941 by 
Armand Thieblot, Fairchild’s chief 
engineer, in answer to the need of 
the AAF for a fast, long-range mili- 
tary cargo plane which could also 
be adapted to other tactical pur- 
poses. A mock-up was completed 
early in 1942. Before the end of that 
year the Army Air Forces Mock-Up 
Board had, with a few minor modifi- 
cations, approved the design, and 
detailed engineering work was in- 
augurated. Actual engineering and 
design, including the construction 
and preliminary flight testing of the 
prototype, took less than 21 months 
—a near record for an aircraft of 
this type and size. 

Fairchild has received a contract 
for an undisclosed quantity of C-82 
airplanes. Production has already 
begun in a new factory at Hagers- 
town, recently constructed for the 
purpose. 


Below—Fairchild has recently completed a new factory at Hagerstown, Md., to 
produce the giant C-82 *‘Packet” cargo carriers for the Army Air Forces. 




















ie the previous article of this series 
there were covered the broader 
economic and physical aspects of 
Multiple Industrial Tenancy. In 
this, the concluding article, an ef- 
fort will be made to bring out de- 
tailed advantages to communities, 
business men, banks, physicians and 
others in Cities where the MIT plan 
is put into operation. 

A large size property tenanted by 
a large number of diversified indus- 
tries will be an immensely greater 
asset to a community than the same 
property tenanted by a single large 
industry. A single large industry lo- 
cated in a relatively small com- 
munity can be a distinct liability 
and may offer a definite hazard. 
This was amply proven by the im- 
mediate and rapid decline of numer- 
ous New England mill towns when 
their shoe manufacturing or textile 
industries closed or moved away. 

It would be impossible to conceive 
of the mass movement away from a 
town of 75 or 100 different manufac- 
turing and industrial operations in 
a relatively short period of time for 
any reason, or combination of rea- 
sons. The worst depressions the na- 
tion has experienced left some in- 
dustries prospering, and many sur- 
viving, in every community. A single 
large industry may be ruined by a 
general business recession, techno- 
logical changes or the death of a 
single key individual. 
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Multiple Industrial Tenancy 


by 
McL. Smith 


As between 100 small businesses 
employing 25 people each and a 
single large operation employing 
2,500 people, the distribution of in- 
come and property among the em- 
ployes and operators of the 100 
small industries will be be such as to 
result in more people actively inter- 
ested in the development of the com- 
munity and its over-all welfare than 
will be found among the same num- 
ber of employees in a single enter- 
prise. 

The addition to the community of 
100 moderate-sized commercial 
banking accounts and 100 separate 
groups of employee accounts will re- 
sult in a healthier growth in the lo- 
cal banking and financial structure 
than the addition of a single large 
commercial account and a single 
large group of employees A single 
large industry will maintain its 
own accounting department; sev- 
eral public accountants can main- 
tain offices on the business that 
would be supplied by 100 small 
firms. The large company will main- 
tain its own fleet of trucks and 
truck servicing department; the 100 
smaller companies will employ the 
services of a number of public truck- 
ers. Some will have one or two or 





three trucks of their own, but none 
will have enough to maintain its 
own truck service department, mak- 
ing an additional market for ga- 
rages, local filling stations and re- 
pair shops. 

Printing establishments, photog- 
raphers, duplicating services, com- 
mercial insurance underwriters, ma- 
chine and repair shops, freight for- 
warding companies, and a long list 
of other manufacturing and servic- 
ing businesses will be able to exist 
in the community with many small 
industries, but would be unneces- 
sary and unable to exist in a com- 
munity dependent on one large com- 
pany that is able to maintain its 
own independent services, including 
full-time physician and in some in- 
stances, its own hospital. Each of 
these services, repair shops, sales 
offices, etc., is a spot for one or more 
returning service men to invest his 
small capital and to employ his ener- 
gies to the immediate and future ad- 
vantage of the community. 

The Federal government and indi- 
vidual communities are giving much 
attention to returning servicemen 
who want to start in business for 
themselves. The average soldier or 
sailor without means other than 
public assistance provided for in 
current legislation, will apparently 
have at his personal command 
around $3,000. A MIT project in his 

(Continued on page 170) 
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Industry, facing decen- 
tralization, will find 
compelling interest in 
the South’s abundance 
of raw materials, favor- 
able climate, agricul- 
ture, cheap power, ex- 
cellent rail, water, air 
and highway transpor- 
tation, native born la- 
bor trained through 
war production and 
proximity to South 
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SOUTH 
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American markets. 


On behalf of hundreds 
of important corre- 
spondent banks, the 
American National, a 
key bank in the Central 
South for more than 
sixty years, will wel- 
come these new indus- 
tries—assuring full co- 
operation. Inquiries 
invited. 


eVo ies 1883 E'S 


aA. MM ERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


NASHVILLE 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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HE shock of transition of the 

textile industry from war to 
peace will not be too severe, accord- 
ing to Dr. C. T. Murchison, president 
of the Cotton Textile Institute, who 
sees his as one of the most fortunate 
of all the major manufacturing in- 
dustries with the outlook for con- 
tinued production at high levels ex- 
ceedingly bright. 

“After the termination of all hos- 
tilities,” he says, “there is bound to 
be for the period of rehabilitation a 
heavy foreign demand for American 
cotton goods. Large areas of the 
world are destitute of cotton fabrics 
and their purchases of American 
goods will be limited only by the 
availability of purchasing power. It 
is apparent that the United Nations, 
and particularly the United States, 
will make every effort to overcome 
these financial limitations, either 
through lend-lease or UNRRA or by 
the provision of direct loans or guar- 
anteed credits.” 

Dr. Murchison views a permanent 
policy of lending and giving as “Dis- 
astrous alike to us and to the war- 
torn countries,” warning that “we 
must anticipate an eventual return 
to peacetime competitive conditions 
and this return may be nearer than 
we think.” He expects a reconver- 
sion program composed of a number 
of elements, the most immediate of 
which is the problem of contract ter- 
mination followed by establishment 
of new production schedules geared 
to the needs of the peacetime mar- 
ket. 

The peacetime market seen by Dr. 
Murchison will be different from 
that of the period before Pearl Har- 
bor. There will be changes in con- 
sumer demand, both in industry and 
in individual use. New fabric fin- 
ishes have been developed; new ap- 
plications have made their appear- 
ance. New end uses are in the mak- 
ing. These, coupled with many com- 
modity substitutes that must be al- 
lowed for, will find the abundance- 
scarcity positions of the various 
types of goods greatly changed. 

Export problems, searches for 
foreign distributors, re-employment 
of veterans, re-equipment of plants. 
These are all predicted as post-war 
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Textile Transition Shock Deemed Slight 


Seat 
C. T. Murchison 





major concerns of textile manufac- 
turers. Discussing the re-equipment 
problem, the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute president said : “During four or 
five years of war the condition of ob- 
solescence will have become extreme. 
Depreciation will have progressed in 
many cases beyond the measure in- 
dicated by income tax allowances. 
The need for new machinery with 
wise selection of such machinery 
will probably be greater than at any 
previous time in the industry’s his- 
tory. 

“The machinery manufacturers in 
their turn will be under a great 
handicap because they, too, have 
their problem of reconversion from 
the tools of war to the tools of peace. 
They will be under intense pressure 
to make available a certain portion 


Wartime Research on Steel 
Seen Helping Needs of Peace 


Much of the research now under way in 
steel company laboratories is aimed pri- 
marily at improving military equipment, 
but many of the projects are also expected 
to be of benefit in peacetime, according te 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. 

Examination of a score of research 
projects at a number of different steel 
companies shows that many of the studies 
pertain to the improvement of alloy steels 
for the aircraft industry. However, much 
research along other lines is under way 
throughout the steel industry, 

Among the important projects now un- 
der study are investigations into the ef- 
fects of temperatures upon the properties 
of metal. The war has subjected steel and 

(Continued on page 172) 


of their output to foreign countries 
on account of enemy destruction or 
because of great textile scarcity. Yet 
the total output of our machinery 
manufacturers for a period of at 
least two or three years after the 
war will probably be less than the 
needs of our own country.” 

Fears are greater than the hopes 
for maintenance of the present high 
production levels after the post-war 
period of rehabilitation. These fears 
will accelerate renewed attention to- 
ward certain important technical 
developments. War experience has 
demonstrated the advantages of 
more expert selection and breeding 
of cotton for particular uses. Great- 
er impetus has been given to spin- 
ning tests that show a_predeter- 
mined specification can be attained 
through selection of specific va- 
rieties and mixtures. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
and both the cotton breeders and 
farmers, are paying more attention 
than ever to the importance of ad- 
justing breeding and growing pro- 
grams to spinning needs as deter- 
mined by careful research and tests. 
Fibre structure, fibre surface, fibre 
diameter, fibre length and all the 
physical characteristics are being 
studied in the laboratories as never 
before. The age-old problem of fibre 
slippage is on the verge of solution. 
These developments in cotton agri- 
culture and in the early stages of 
cotton processing, when added to the 
accomplishments in yarn and fabric- 
finishing, offer much encouragement 
for those who have questioned the 
ability of cotton to compete with 
synthetic fibres. 

Physical and economical advances 
in the cotton textile industry must 
be augmented by active merchandis- 
ing and promotional programs, Dr. 
Murchison emphasized, saying, ‘‘Na- 
tion-wide publicity of a truly in- 
formative type, utilizing the agen- 
cies of the press, the radio, the mo- 
tion picture, public exhibits and pri- 
vate mail pieces, can accomplish a 
task of education which should make 
immeasurably easier American ac- 
ceptance of the great host of things 
which will be new a year from now 
or two years from now.” 
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Members of a Signal Battalion string telephone cable beside bombed bridge. This is the type of work for which the Army needed civilian volunteers 


Bell System 
Cable Splicers 


Flown to Europe 


“SEND thirty cable splicers im- 
mediately”’. . . that was the gist of 
an urgent request from the Army 
shortly after the Normandy 
break-through. 

The men were needed for 
building communications I:nes be- 
hind the retreating Nazis. Signal 
Corps forces already there were 
doing a great job but they needed 
help — and quick! 

Many telephone men volun- 
teered for this emergency over- 


seas duty. A number were 
selected, granted leaves of ab- 
sence, given physical examina- 


tions and flown across the Atlantic. 


There are 59,000 Bell men and 
women in uniform. Practically all 
the Bell System manufacturing 
facilities are on war work. That’s 
the way we know you’d want it to 
be — even though it means wait- 


ing for home telephones. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


IF YOU’RE WAITING FOR A HOME TELEPHONE we'd like to thank you for being so patient. 


You can be sure we are doing everything we can to make the widest possible use of available equipment. 
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UT off from imported material 

by the war, America’s tobacco 
pipe industry is turning to the 
roots of mountain rhododendron 
and laurel and other shrubs and 
trees of the southern states for its 
briar, and is producing more pipes 
than ever before to supply the 
“smokingest” Army and Navy in 
history. Many pipe makers believe 
our native material will success- 
fully supplant the briars formerly 
imported from the Mediterranean 
countries, adding another American 
industry to the ever-growing list of Y 
those that will be independent of Yy 
imports for raw materials. Y) typ 

Mountain farmers in western Uy 
North Carolina are grubbing up Wyn 
Y 








tons of “burls” and delivering them | YA 
to factories in Sparta and nearby | HH 
towns at $20 the ton for manufac- 
ture into handsome briar pipes. A 
“burl” is an abnormal growth on a 
plant, roughly equivalent to a bo- 
tanical wart or callous. The knotty 
burl is unbelievably tough and com- 
pact, and may be found not only on 
the rhododendron, but on dogwood 
and many other plants in the 
mountains of the South. 
Nature lovers who fear the hunt 
for rhododendron roots for this 
newest southern industry will strip 
the Appalachians of its most beau- 
tiful flower are unduly alarmed. 
The rhododendron grows so profuse- 
ly, especially in North Carolina, 
that whole mountain tops are cov- 


Pipe Industry Turns toe hits ts pont 


North Carolina Mountain 


Below—At the left a North Carolina 
rhododendron root receives its pre. 


Shrubs liminary shaping. Several bowls a min- 
Above—The tough rhododendron root ute can be shaped by this process. The 
is sawed into slices on its journey to the picture at the right shows workers 


finished pipes. Root is delivered to the smoothing the pipes by means of an 
factory by farmers at $20 a ton. endless sandpaper belt. 
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4 We, here in Sparta, Tennessee, in the limerock foothills of the 
led. | Cumberland Mountains... in the heart of the Tennessee Valley, 
“a are looking ahead for Industry . . . Industry locates and develops 
i : where it has the best opportunities for profitable operation... . 
Sparta offers such opportunities. ... An abundance of raw ma- 
terials, plenty of Hydro-Electric power ... mild climate which per- 
—_ mits year ‘round operation. . . . Native, intelligent labor that is 
oo willing and industrious. ... All the advantages of a Southern loca- 
sed tion, situated on the “Broadway of America.” ... We invite you to 
7 locate in Sparta and enjoy the pleasure of living . .. and making 
money. 





WRITE INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 


a ART [4| Tennessee 


“One of the Best Towns on the Broadway of America’ 
P. O. BOX No. 209 
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Pre-Assembly Speeds Warship Outfitting 


HROUGH pre-assembly on shore 


of the main battery guns 
mounted on warships constructed 
by the Charleston Navy Yard, an es- 
timated full week recently has been 
cut from the time required to ready 
these invasion-bound ships for ac- 
tion. 

Formerly these gun mounts, such 
as potent five-inchers, were hoisted 
on board the vessels in subassembled 
sections which were then fitted to- 
gether to make up the complete 
mount. Each subassembly weighs 
several tons. 

Now, on big outdoor platforms, 
ordnance machinists, electricians, 
shipfitters, pipefitters, and assisting 
trades put the guns together to the 
last detail and the entire unit is 
hoisted by giant cranes onto the 
ship. Then it is just a matter of fas- 
tening the gun mounts to the deck, 
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connecting the electrical-contro] cir- 
cuits and making final adjustments. 
One of the problems involved in un- 
dertaking pre-assembly of the guns 
was the fact that no inside building 
space was available for the project. 
The elevated, outdoor platforms, 
simulating the deck mounting for 
the guns, was the answer. 

Big tarpaulins are spread over the 


turrets as protective covering from 
the weather while the intricate ma- 
chinery controlling the guns is in- 
stalled. 

This latest speedup plan—one of 
many evolved through the teamwork 
of the Navy Yard's shipbuilders—is 
being applied on jobs of reconver- 
sion and repair as well as in build- 
ing new ships. 





Expansion Predicted for Rayon 


The rayon industry is in strong hands, 
technically and financially, and in the 
post-war period, when more highly com- 
petitive conditions are foreseen, it prom- 
ises to undergo moderate expansion, Ed- 
ward B. Laufer of Laurence M. Marks & 
Co., New York, says in a survey of “Pfog- 
ress in Rayon’ reported in “Chemical 
and Engineering News,” publication of 
the American Chemical Society. 

“The rayon industry should retain its 


old customers on merit and will cut into 
other products, but on a more keenly 
competitive basis than heretofore,” Mr. 
Laufer pointed out. “An advantage for 
rayon here is that the natural fibers have 
recovered pricewise far more than rayon. 
Over a period of future years, the rayon 
volume may be expected to show mod- 
erate gains, with normal rest periods 
probably more freely interspersed than 
(Continued on page 162) 
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Note the layout of Jackson: wide streets for health and beauty. 








THINGS WORTH KNOWING 


about Jackson. Tennessee 


Here is a city that should arouse the envy of city 
planners of many of our older and big cities. It was 
conceived with the idea that its location would make 
it an important industrial city and one that would be 
attractive for its people, to live and conduct a growing 
business. It is advantageously located as a distribution 
center to growing consumer markets of the Southwest, 
West and Middle West. It is the center of the Western 
Grand Division of the State of Tennessee, 85 miles 
east of Memphis and 146 miles west of Nashville. Here 
are over 32,000 citizens. 


These people find employment in manufacturing in- 


Jackson is named for General 
Andrew Jackson who subsequently 
became the seventh president of 
the United States. 

An important factor in the city’s 
industrial growth is the abundant 
supply of cheap electric power 


over three transmission lines of 


Greater Jackson 





dustries that make veneers, hardwood lumber, store 
and bank fixtures, church pews and interiors, barrel 
headings, handles, brooms, school equipment, cotton 
bagging, folding cartons, chemicals, steel bridges, a 
wide variety of food products. 


In normal times, there is an abundant supply of un- 
skilled, semi-skilled and skilled labor. Only .003% of 
its people are foreign born. 

An adequate volume of its city owned supply of good 
water is maintained for any commercial and industrial 


purpose. 


the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
If these few facts, offered as 
piece de résistance are tempting, 
write for more detailed informa- 
tion for your new or branch post- 


war plant or as a place to engage 


in commerce and industry. 


and Madison County Development Committee 
LOUIS J. ENGLERT, Executive Secretary 


OFFICES FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
JACKSON, TENNESSEE 
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HE American sulphur industry, com- 

pleting a year of record-high ship- 
ments to busy Allied war plants, faces 
the end of the war with few of the recon- 
version problems of other industries, ac- 
cording to Langbourne M. Williams, Jr.,. 
president of the Freeport Sulphur Co. 


Sulphur uses, he observes, are so wide- 
spread throughout industry and agrieul- 
ture that V-Day will bring scores of 
peacetime needs to replace present war- 
time consumption. To fill these pent-up 
needs of a world returning to normal, sul- 
phur producers moreover will be able to 
rely on the same production methods they 
are now employing. 


In the meantime, all wartime sulphur 
requirements continue to be met in full 
despite record demands. The high rate 
of industrial activity, in fact. made 1944 
the top sulphur consuming year. Ship- 
ments from Gulf Coast mines reached a 
new all-time peak of approximately 3.- 
500,000 long tons, compared with a pre- 
vious peak of 3,401,410 tons in 1941. 


Shipments exceeded sulphur production 
by about 350,000 tons. Production was es- 
timated at 3,150,000 tons. Although mine 
stocks were reduced, they are still ample 
when coupled with large productive ca- 
pacity to meet any anticipated emergency. 


While sulphur supplies were more than 
adequate, the demand for sulphuric acid, 
the form in which most sulphur is used. 
was so heavy that allocations were placed 
in 11 Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain 
states and then extended to the entire na- 
tion. To help alleviate the problem, con- 
struction of new productive facilities was 
started and when these new plants are 
ready for operation about the middle of 
1945, acid capacity will rise to a new peak 
of over 9 million tons. Some acid require- 
ments, chiefly those for the fertilizer pro- 
gram, were met by recovered acid from 
ordnance plants, 


The fertilizer industry, one of the ma- 
jor consumers of sulphur, accounted for a 
large proportion of 1944 consumption. Pro- 
duction of acid phosphate, the principal 
fertilizer, mounted to approximately 7 
million tons, an all-time high for the 12 
months ended last July. New facilities in- 
creased annual capacity by more than 
600,000 tons. 


Requirements for fertilizer are expect- 
ed to continue heavy in the post war pe- 
riod. Authorities believe that in the first 
two years after Germany’s defeat Europe 
can supply a substantial share of its 
minimum food needs but heavy fertilizs- 
tion will undoubtedly be necessary. As 
many of Europe’s sulphuric acid plants 
have been destroyed or are obsolete, the 
fertilizer will no doubt have to be sent 
from the United States. Acid freed by 
munitions cutbacks will probably go into 
fertilizer production. 


Three other industries which the im- 
petus of the war has expanded phenome- 
nally—synthetic rubber, high octane gaso- 
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Sulphur Industry at Peak 


line and explosives—helped increase 1944 
sulphur consumption to its new peak. 
The synthetic rubber program came of 
age during the year, the new plants now 
reported operating at a substantial part of 
planned capacity. Sulphur in one or an- 
other form is used at several stages of 
synthetic rubber manufacture. It also 
helps make the high test fuel for planes 
and virtually all the explosives for shells. 


Such older sulphur consumers as paper, 
steel, rayon and petroleum refining con- 
tinued to account for large portions of the 
annual consumption. Despite anticipated 
difficulties in the pulp and paper indus- 






try, due to shortage of pulp wood, con. 
sumption of sulphur by the industry was 
at a high level. 

In the reported new industrial and 
technical developments of the year, sul. 
phur again played its usual active roles 
A plant was established in Oregon to 
make alcohol from sawdust by the Fu. 
ropean Schoeller process employing sul. 
phurie acid. An accelerated sulphur cure 
for synthetic rubber was proven superior 
to other vulcanization methods in produc. 
ing more heat stable rubbers, and a new 
Thiokol polysulphide rubber was _ intro 
duced, showing workability at wider 
range of temperature than previous types 
and resistance to cold flow. A method was 
developed to convert Nylon waste to raw 
materials for virgin Nylon by sulphuric 
acid hydrolysis. 





Aluminum “Over the Top” 


The aluminum industry in 1944 went far 
enough “over the top” in supplying war 
needs of the United States and its allies 
to permit WPB to close down entirely a 
number of government-owned aluminum 
ants, releasing thousands of workers to 
shell-producing plants and other critical 
industries which need them badly for the 
final, all-out victory drive, says I. W. Wil- 
son, vice president of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. 

Even with substantial concurrent re- 
duction in Aleoa’s production, aluminum 
is still being made in this country at a 
rate three times that of the peacetime 
peak, he declared. During 1944, ever-in- 
creasing quantities of the metal poured 
into new military applications. Because of 
its availability, aluminum was not only 
returned to those military uses for which 
other materials had been substituted, but 
was, itself, substituted in many cases for 
other materials less plentiful in supply. 
The new year should see growing amounts 
of aluminum going into the semi-military 
and civilian uses which must he expanded 
as rapidly as manpower may be safely 
diverted to their development. 

Prime examples of semi-military uses 
are airplane landing mats weighing about 
half as much as the previous type, and 
aluminum gasoline drums weighing 21 
pounds each as compared with 52 pounds 
for those of other materials. These light 
drums enable our Air Transport Com- 
mand to deliver each month hundreds of 
thousands of extra gallons of fuel “over 
the Hump” to China. Typical of civilian 
uses are aluminum hopper cars ordered 
by Missouri Pacific Railroad, a hopper 
ear With aluminum sides and ends al- 
ready in use on the Burlington Railroad 
and aluminum boxcar just completed for 
service on the Great Northern Railroad. 
Wherever possible, surplus) aluminum 
stock left in military stores, has been 
utilized. A quantity of aluminum sheet 
belonging to the Army was_ recently 
turned over to the Navy for use as siding 
and roofing in the construction of Navy 
warehouses thereby saving other more 
critical materials. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 


Aluminum manufacturers during 194 
developed a number of new alloys of mili- 
tary importance and of far-reaching 
peacetime significance. A new Alcoa al- 
loy, 758, has a yield strength about twice 
that of the strong aluminum alloys used 
only a few years ‘ago, and an ultimate 
strength exceeding 80,000 pounds per 
square inch. 

To help offset the shortage of high- 
grade domestic ores for the production of 
aluminum, Aluminum Company of 
America research laboratories completed 
and put into commercial operation a proc- 
ess which successfully uses a much lower 
grade ore. By the use of this Aleoa com- 
bination process which should have great 
future significance, a sintering operation 
is combined with the standard Bayer proe- 
ess for obtaining alumina (aluminum ox- 
ide) from bauxite and other aluminum- 
hearing ores. 

The new process is the result of a quar- 
ter century of research and makes pos- 
sible the use of low-grade ores which were 
considered of little commercial value be- 
fore the war. A new alumina develop- 
ment laboratory to develop further im- 
provements in the operating technique of 
this new process has just been completed 
at the East St. Louis Work of Aluminum 
Company of America. The equipment iu 
the laboratory is arranged so that it can 
be connected into complete systems for 
any alkaline digestion or sinter process, 
or combination of these processes, to 
handle any type of raw material. 

To meet urgent civilian demands for 
aluminum, WPB issued during the latter 
half of 1944, a series of authorizations 
for the use of the metal in cases where 
manpower would not be taken from es 
sential war work and where other more 
critical materials could be replaced. 
Whenever the manufacture of a particu- 
lar item was authorized, permission to 
use aluminum was granted. Aluminum 
truck and trailer bodies are now being 

built under WPB authorizations, Among 
such authorized uses of aluminum during 
the past year were collapsible tubes, 


(Continued on page 168) 
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KINGSPORT 


BORN IN 1917---the youngest child of 
COLONEL TENNESSEE---a child prod- 
igy, who has already outstripped several 


of his older brothers---and of whom it has 
been said, “This fellow will go far!” 


The story of Kingsport, its founding, its growth and its character, is a highly interesting story which 
has intrigued many people. It has been the subject of articles in national magazines, broadcasts and 
of special study by industrial and municipal experts. For Kingsport looks to many people like a fine 
example of that long sought after ideal, the city that is highly industrialized, supporting a large popu- 
lation, while giving to these people the opportunity to live in comfort, ease and the cleanliness of 
suburban and rural living. 


T he industrial picture in Kingsport, which lies in a valley that was almost untouched by the hand of 
man thirty years ago, is a combination of great industries that give employment to upwards of 20,000 
people, with a total annual payroll of $55,000,000. In and out of the yards of the Clinchfield Railroad 
went 65,700 loaded freight cars in 1943, with many thousands of trucks carrying more tonnage over 
the highways. 


T he great industries located here find their raw materials in the hills near the city; they find a ready 
supply of water and ample supply of power. They find their labor in the present descendants of 
hardy intelligent Scotch-Irish pioneers who settled East Tennessee. 


K ingsport today is the center of a population of fifty thousand people. Not all of them live within 
the city limits, but by the very nature of its way of life, Kingsport minimizes the idea of city limits. 
The highways are alive with cars and busses at switch time, carrying workers who live inside and 
outside the unmarked limits of the corporation. By actual count of ration books issued at the Kings- 
port office, there are 50,993 of them. Kingsport’s industries support these people; Kingsport's retail 
stores supply them with the necessities and the luxuries of life; Kingsport’s professional men serve 
them; Kingsport’s water and lights, Kingsport’s hospital facilities, and other things are at the service of 
most of them. 


From the beginning, the growth of Kingsport has been steady and strong. Kingsport is moving for- 
ward and upward. This growth is best shown by the following tables. 


Bank P.O. Employed Wages Freight 

Year Deposits Receipts in plants (millions) Traffic Phones 

(millions ) (thous. ) (thous.) 
MOS DS ects neces: 3.5 82.5 3,824 3.2 28.3 1965 
Bo trne rs tee tase Sees 5.5 137.9 7,887 Pee 38.3 3216 
(a 6.3 145.1 9,070 PE, 46.9 3802 
Ji): eee ae er Saar eee 8. 179.4 12,000 iD; 62.3 4500 
112): Reh yaraeaen ae ma 13.5 246.1 eae PAu 64.5 5001 
[LY 15. 537.1 19,672 55. 65.7 6750 
i250) eeaeeciene ee ened ea ? ? ? ? ? ? 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE---SYMBOL of the NEW SOUTH 
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ALABAMA 
MONTGOMERY — building—Bear Lumber 
Co., has contract at $96,000 for Capitol Stock- 
yards, cost $100,000. 

WILSON DAM — War Production Board 
considering advisability of installing phos- 
phorus furnace at Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s plant. 


ARKANSAS 

HOT SPRINGS — Extension — State Utili- 
ties Commission granted permission to Arkan- 
sas Power & Light Co., Pine Bluff, for exten- 
sion of rural electric distribution lines in Hot 
Springs National Park area of Garland county, 
for 108 miles; cost $99,498. 

PINE BLUFF — transmission line — State 
Utilities Commission, Little Rock, granted 
permission to Arkansas Power & Light Co. to 
build a 110,000 volt transmission line from 
Pine Bluff to Helena at cost of $884,200 and a 
66,000 volt line from Slovak to Hazen at cost 
of $29,000. 


FLORIDA 


BARTOW—plant—Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion will construct plant to be operated by 
Kuder Citrus Products Co., of Bartow; cost 
about $250,000. 

JACKSONVILLE — factory — Elkor Manu- 
facturing Co., will establish furniture plant. 

JENSEN — plant — Sperte & Co., plans con- 
struction of agar-agar plant; cost, $100,000. 

MIAMI — plant — Braeknit Sportswear, 
Inc., plan construction of modern knitting 
plants in Miami. 

PLANT CITY — plant — Formation of 
Citrus-Products Co., Division of Russell Black 
and Co., locating canning plant, capable of 
processing 800,000 to 1,000,000 boxes of fruit 
each season. 


GEORGIA 
; ATLANTA — factory building—Hugh Wal- 
ton, has contract at $25,000 for construction 
of factory building for Meadows Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

EASTMAN — plant — Advanced Refrigera- 
tion Co., has contract for solid brick building 
for freezer locker plant: York Refrigeration 
Co., has contract for refrigeration; cost, $29,- 
500, 


EASTMAN — plant — North Bros., Atlanta, 
has contract for freezer locker plant. 

EATONTON — mill addition — Enterprise 
Aluminum Co., will construct an addition to 
mill; owner builds. 

GRIFFIN — mill addition — Newton Coal 
& Lumber Co., has contract for construction 
of mill addition to Dundee Mills. 

MACON—abattoir—City, completing plans 
for construction of another abattoir. 

SANDY SPRINGS — plant — R. E. Spear- 
man and G. R. W. Underwood, RFD No. 1, 
Dunwoody, contemplate construction of free- 
zer locker plant. 


KENTUCKY 

LOUISVILLE—building — Reynolds Metals 
Co., plans acquiring building housing its 
Plant No. 12 at Dixie Highway and Burnett 
Avenue; to be used for manufacture of alu- 
minum kitchen utensils, beer barrels, etc. 

LOUISVILLE—expansion — Defense Plant 
Corp., increased contract with Tube-Turns, 
Inc., to provide additional equipment at plant 
to cost $1,400,000 resulting in an over-all com- 
mitment of $4,450,000. 


LOUISIANA 

ABBEVILLE — locker plant — Louis M. 
Thomas, plans construction of locker plant to 
¢onsist of 250 lockers. 

GOUSHATTA—food locker plant — Frozen 
Food Locker Construction Co., Memphis, 
Fenn., has contract for installation in Red 
River parish of a frozen food locker plant to 
be located at Coushatta; will have, 250 lock- 
ers, cost about $13,000. 

COVINGTON—plant — Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation, New Orleans, plans 
establishing an auxiliary plant at Covington. 

NEW IBERIA — locker plant — War Food 
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December Southern Industrial Expansion 


Administration approved construction of 
frozen food locker plant; H. M. Faures, in- 
terested. 
OPELOUSAS — plant — Simon Stelly and 
L. A. Quebedeaux, operating Rose Dairy, plan 
erection of larger plant. 
PONCHATOULA — warehouse — Parker 
& Vaughan, constructing warehouse and cold- 
*pack plant. 


MISSISSIPPI 

HEIDELBERG—refinery—Rogers Lacy of 
Longview, Tex., plans establishment of re- 
finery in Heidelberg area. 

JACKSON—plant — Adler Manufacturing 
(o., Louisville, Ky., plans erecting plant for 
manufacturing radio cabinets, etc. Work to 
begin as soon as priorities can be obtained. 

ROBINSONVILLE — pipe line — Memphis 
Natural Gas Co., Memphis, starting work on 
construction of pipe line from Robinsonville, 
Miss., to Lula 31-miles. 


MISSOURI 

CASSVILLE—factory — Marlin Manufac- 
turing Co., will occupy building to be erected 
by the City for shirt manufacturing plant; 
will install 100 machines, 

KANSAS CITY — plant — Louis Plotsky. 
of Kansas City Boyswear Co., purchased 7- 
story building, for future expansion. 

ST. LOUIS — building — Kloster Go., has 
contract for factory for American Syrup and 
Sorghum Co., cost $15,000. 

ST. LOUIS — expansion -—— Central States 
Peper & Bag (Co., acquired building, post 
war expansion, 

ST. LOUIS — expansion — Thomas J. 
Sheehan Co., acquired site for post war ex- 
pansion, 

ST, LOUIS — foundry — National Foundry 
& Machine Co., erecting brick and steel foun- 
dry, cost $20,000. 

ST. LOUIS—improvements — Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co., plans modernizing structure; 
post war. 

ST. LOUIS—improvement—Ritepoint Co., 
acquired site for erection of factory. 

ST. LOUIS — plant — Arel Photo Supply 
Co., 918 Delmar Blvd., acquired group of 
buildings; expend $25,000 for improvements; 
post war. 

ST. LOUIS—warehouse—Gamble Construc- 


tion Co., has contract for warehouse for 
Busch Sulzer Brothers Diesel Engine Co.; 
cost $50,000, 


ST. LOUIS—warehouse—Gereke-Allen Car- 
ton (Co., started work on 1-story warehouse 
adjoining present plant; cost $30,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

ASHEBORO — plant — C. H. Wood, Ashe- 
boro, has contract for plant for Stedman 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of hand- 
kerchiefs; cost $20,000. 

BURLINGTON—plant—Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., will install an armament plant in 
the Fairchild Building. 

BURLINGTON—plant—U. S. Rubber Co., 
has leased vacant industrial building, plans 
installing modern manufacturing plant; will 
start installation of machinery this month. 

OLD FORT — plant — Clearwater Manu- 
facturing Co., acquired site at Old Fort for 
rayon dyeing and finishing plant. 

OLD FORT — plant — United Merchants 
and Manufacturers, Inc., plans erecting tex- 
tile finishing plant in Old Fort. 

RALEIGH—shop building—J. M. Thomp- 
son & Co., Raleigh, has contract at $14,000 for 
machine shop building, for Herring Sash & 
Door Co. 

ROCKINGHAM — plant — Hannah Pickett 
Dyeing and Finishing Co., incorporated with 
$500,000 capital; to dye and process materials. 

ROCKY MOUNT — station—Josh L. Horne 
filed application with Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for authority to construct 
a new high frequency broadcasting station. 

SHELBY — plant — Barger Bros., Moores- 
ville, has contract for milk processing plant 
for Carolina Dairy. Cost $22,922. 

WAYNESVILLE — locker plant—Farmers 
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Federation acquired building; will install 
freezing and storage equipment. 
WILMINGTON — rails — Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala., has 
received an order from Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad for 60,000 tons of rails at approxi- 


mately $2,000,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

ANDERSON—building—C, M. Guest & Sons, 
Anderson, has contract at $24,000 for con- 
struction of a manufacturing building, for 
Anderson Utilization Co. 

CHARLESTON — pier — Plans have been 
completed to restore and modernize the United 
Fruit Co.’s banana piers, destroyed by fire 
Oct. 6; Southern Railway Co. owner; will 
start work soon; new dock will have 6 instead 
of 2 tracks for handling freight cars; install 
new equipment; dock will be built on site of 
old pier; in addition a large classification 
shed, a 2-story brick office and utilities build- | 
ing, 2 brick oil house, 3 covered island loading 
platforms and new loading tracks will be con-° 
structed ; modern mechanically operated load- 
ing and handling machinery will be installed 
by United Fruit Co.; rebuilt pier will be 440 
ft. long and 54 ft. wide. 

EDGEFIELD, AIKEN — plants — Ridkell 
& Bickell, Greenville, have contract for con- 
struction of freezer locker plants. 

GREELEYVILLE—plant—Whitfield Park- 
er, closed contract to install a complete mod- 
ern locker plant. 


TENNESSEE 
JOHNSON CITY — freezer locker plant— 
I. R. Beeson, Archt., for construction of 
freezer locker plant; cost, $18,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
LAURENS — plant — C. G. Shockley Con- 
struction Co., Columbia, has contract at ap- 
proximately $30,000 for construction of freezer 
locker plant for Laurens Electrie Corp. 
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TENNESSEE 

Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., petitioned the Federal Power 
Commission for permission to connect its in- 
terstate line with 11 Texas oil and gas fields 
now having no outlet for natural gas; com-:¢ 
pany proposes to make connection with gas 
fields and vented gas in following counties: 
Bee, Jim Wells, Victoria, Aransas, Patricio, 
Nueces, Jackson, Wharton, Matagorda, Colo- 
rado, Refugio, Calhoun; waste gas would be 
salvaged from operations in Odom, Tom 
O'Connor, Regugio, Heyser, Placedo fields. 

CLARKESVILLE — addition — Hughes- 
Foulkrod Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has contract 
for plant addition for B. F. Goodrich Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

MEMPHIS — cold storage plant — Ten- 
nessee Cold Storage Co., let contract to V. & 
M. Construction Co., for modern cold storage 
plant; cost $150,000. 

MEMPHIS — expansion — Hunter Fan & 
Ventilating Co., acquired building, at 387 S. 
Main St.; plans doubling size of present build- 
In 


TEN 


g. 

MEMPHIS — plant — Shelby Furniture | 
Manufacturing Co., acquired 8% acres for 
postwar factory and residential development; 
expend $200,000, 

MEMPHIS — plant—War Production Board 
permitted Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., to erect and 
uperate a pulp plant, costing about $3,000,000. 

PARIS—chinaware—Russell Potteries Co., 
Ine., chartered by Duel P. Russell, Will T. 
Warren, Jr., manufacture crockery. 
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TEXAS 

Chemicals—Jefferson Chemical Co., Ince., 
formed by The Texas Co. and American Cy- 
anamid Co., to engage in the manufacture and 
sale of chemicals from petroleum. 

(Pipe Line—American Light and Traction 
Co., United Light and Power Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., parent company, filed with Securities 
and Exchange Commission, Philadelphia, an 
amendment to a plan to construct a $70,000,000 

(Continued on page 166) 
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General view of the Tennessee Eastman plant 








plant— 
ton of A ; 
ENNESSEE EASTMAN is the producer of two nationally 
known products— Eastman acetate rayon and_ the 
I ) 

y Con- ylastic Tenite. It supplies the base for all Kodak safety 

Pegs I PI y 

freezer film. One of the largest manufacturers of cellulose acetate, 
Tennessee Eastman is the source of a growing number of 
allied chemical products, raw materials which serve a wide 

Saat variety of industries, Among these products are: 

Power p 

its in 

8 fields EASTMAN ACETATE RAYON. For men’s and women’s wear 

gett, fabrics — Koda, a continuous filament yarn; Teca, a 

unties: I » P » fibe 

cn crimped staple fiber. 

, Colo- , 

Boge TENITE | and fl. Cellulose acetate and cellulose acetate 

ge butyrate plastics —tough, easily molded, unlimited in 

ughes- color range. 

ontract 

Tire & EASTMAN ACETATE DYESTUFFS. Superior quality dyes for 

- Ten- acetate rayon fabrics. 

oV. & “ ‘ 

torage TENNESSEE EASTMAN CELLULOSE ESTERS. For photographic film, transparent 

Fan & sheeting, wire insulation. 

387 S. - ‘ ° ‘ ° 

build. HYDROQUINONE. Anti-oxidant used in synthetic rubber, 

_—— CORPO RATION and in photographic developers. 

ood TE-3 and TE-4. Chemical inhibitors for aviation and all- 
yurpose gasoline. 

poard | (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) en 

100,000. WOOD DISTILLATION PRODUCTS. Acetic acid and charcoal. 

Le TEC LUMBER. Hardw ildi ations 

- Hardwood for building rations. 

“ir | — RINGSPORT, TENNESSEE c wool for bung operation | 
TECMANGAM. A manganese product for sulphate feed- ' 
stuffs and fertilizers. 

Inc., 

in Cy- FLOTATION OILS. For ore separation. 

re and 

a Tennessee Eastman’s research laboratories are in constant 

eston, : ‘ aise ; 

urities use as proving grounds for new products. This strict labora- 

> tory control safeguards a valued reputation for quality. 
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Chapman V. P. of Virginia 
Bridge Co. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
Dec. 21, Marion E. Chapman was elected Vice- 
President in charge of sales of the Virginia 
Bridge Company to fill the position left va- 
cant at the death of Mr. B. L. Sneed. He was 
also elected a director of the Company. 

A native of Austel, Ga., Mr. Chapman at- 
tended school and spent most of his life in 
the vicinity of Roanoke. He attended Roanoke 
College, ee of Virginia and graduated 
in civil engineering at the Virginia Poly- 
technic ‘Institute. Mr. Chapman has been with 
the Virginia Bridge Company for 28 years. 


Miller of Utica to Represent 
S-C-T Company 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and cae. Pa., has an- 
nounced the ‘aX of Carl L. Miller & 
Sons of Utica, N. Y., (P. O. Box 105) as sales 
representatives for Standard Mercerized 
Yarns in the State of New York, beginning 
January 1, 1945. They will replace the Rowe- 
Gardiner Company of Amsterdam, N, Y. Carl 
L. Miller & Sons have for a number of years 
handled unmercerized combed and carded 
yarns and are well-known in the New York 
State and other markets. 


Busch-Sulzer Appointments 


The Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Co., 
St. Louis, have announced the appointment 
of Joseph G. Broz as vice-president in charge 
of sales and of Charles E. Beck as Sales 
Manager. Mr. Broz was formerly Sales Man- 
ager of the Diesel Division of Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, while Mr. Beck has served in 
Busch-Sulzer’s sales department for the past 
26 years. 


Jefferson Chemical Officers 


Appointments of Dr. M. Neuhaus as director 
of research, L. P. Scoville as chief engineer, 
and J. M. Porter as chemical engineer, were 
announced recently by P. M. Dinkins, vice- 

resident and general manager of the newly 
ormed Jefferson Chemical Co., jointly owned 
by the Texas Company and American Cyana- 
mid Co. Dr. Neuhaus has been associated 
with the Texas Company for the last twelve 
years in its producing and refining depart- 
ments. Mr. Scoville has been associated with 
the Texas Company for over twelve years, 
while Mr. Porter has been with the American 
Cyanamid Company since 1928, 


New Dry Chlorine Dioxide 


Generator 


A new model of the generator which pro- 
duces dry chlorine dioxide gas from chlorine 
and dry sodium chlorite has been developed 
by The Mathieson Alkali Works. The chlorite 
is now contained in a reaction tower within 
the control unit, in contrast with earlier 
models which required separate chlorite 
towers. Removable front and sides make all 

arts of the unit easily accessible for servic- 
ng. The new generator measures five feet in 
height, two feet in width, and eighteen inches 
in depth. 

This equipment is used commercially to 
generate chlorine dioxide, a gas with 2144 
times the oxidizing power of chlorine, for 
the dry bleaching of starch, wheat flour, high- 
fat soy flour and wool grease, and for check- 
ing blue mold in citrus fruits. Chlorine di- 
oxide is also used in solution, in bleaching 
soap, paper and textiles, and in removing 
objectionable tastes and odors from public 
water supplies. 


Birmingham Metallurgical Agent 


Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co., Inc., produc- 
ers of ferro alloys, with plants at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Charleston, 8. C., recently 
announced the appointment of W. O. Mc- 
Mahon, foundry consultant of 108 Mecca Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala., as Birmingham district 
sales manager. Mr. McMahon has had many 
years experience with the metal trades in 
the southern states and in his new position 
will handle the <r ferro-alloys, Bes- 
semer ferrosilicon pig iron and high-carbon 
ferrochrome. 
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Rust Installing Special Coal 
Handling Equipment for 
Avondale Mills 


Installations to handle coal direct from cars 
sto firing apparatus are being designed in part 
and installed at Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala., by the Rust Engineering Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
The equipment consists of track hopper and 
rating with spout to flight feeder, which 
‘eeds coal to bucket elevator, which in turn 
feeds to a tile silo of approximately 200 tons 
capacity. From the silo, coal is fed to an 
automatic scale and then spouted to pulver- 
izers. Provision is made to spout excess coal 
from the silo to dead storage on ground. 


New Office Building for 


Kennametal Inc. 


A new office building, for which ground was 
broken last summer, has now been completed, 
and is occupied by Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, 
Pa., manufacturers of cutting tools. The new 
‘building, built around the old one which was 
renovated, provides increased facilities re- 
quired for the company’s expanding engi- 
neering, and research departments. 


Combination Crane Truck has 


Wide Material Handling Range 


A new model L-11C combination crane truck 
announced by The Elwell Parker Electric Co., 
Cleveland, hio, has improved operating 
characteristics due to the addition of a sepa- 
rate motor for raising and lowering the 
boom, say the manufacturers, In previous 
models a single motor served to raise and 
lower both boom and hook, by means of a 
ratchet boom adjustment which was actuated 
when the lift hook was pulled up against the 
boom. By providing a separate motor for 
each function the operator is given a greater 
freedom of choice in manipulating the load. 

The combination crane truck is a 4-way 
truck, serving as a lift-truck, a load carrier, 
crane and tractor. It loads itself either by 





picking up skid loads with the lift potem. 
or by lifting heavy parts and placing them 
on the platform for transport. As a tractor it 
pulls trailer cars, which may be loaded by 
means of the crane. The crane may be made 
available for heavy lifting at points where 
there are no overhead cranes. The model illus- 
trated has a capacity of 6,000 pounds on the 
platform, 2,000 pounds on the hook at 42-inch 
radius and 1,000 pounds on the hook at 84- 
inch radius. It will travel at 6 miles per hour 
with no load and 5 miles per hour with full 
load under normal conditions. The platform 
is deeply flanged to insure rigidity and has 
three point positive support that assures load 
stability at all times. 


Rheem Switches to 
Heavier Shells 


Having made, since April 20th, 1944, two 
and a half million 76 mm, brass shell cases, 
Rheem Manufacturing Co.’s Birmingham, Ala. 
plant recently switched its production to 90 
mm. shell cases, The plant was not scheduled 
to begin manufacture of the larger shell cases 
until this month. By eg up its schedule, 
in response to General Eisenhower’s appeal 
for greater production of ammunition, four- 
teen days have been saved. This plant turned 
out 76 mm. shell cases at the rate of 13,100 
per day. 









Lunkenheimer Executive 
Changes 


Frank P. Rhame, a Director and vice-presi- 
dent and assistant general manager of The 
Lunkenheimer Company, valve manufacturers, 
has been made general manager, succeedin 
Charles A. Brown, who retired December 3 
Mr. Rhame has been associated with The 
Lunkenheimer Company for over 25 years, 
Homer E. Lunken, a director, succeeds him 
as assistant general manager. Carra L. Lané 
has been named Works Manager, succeeding 
George A. Seyler, retired. Fred H. Hehemann, 
assistant chief engineer, becomes chief engi-} 
neer, succeeding Jerome J. Aull, retired, 
Harry A. Burdorf remains as a director and 
vice-president in charge of sales. 


Pittsburgh Glass Appoints Kluth 


Appointment of Harry R. Kluth, 50, o 
Philadelphia, as general manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company's 77 warehouses, | 
effective January 1, has been announced by 
vice-president R. B. Tucker. Mr. Kluth suc-: 
ceeds Frank Clarke, who moves to Brooklyn 
as warehouse manager and Eastern manager, 
He started as an office boy for the Company 
35 years ago in its Philadelphia branch. In 
1 he was made manager and a year later 
Zoll succeeds Mr. 

































district manager. H. E. 
Kluth, Philadelphia. 







United States Plywood Territory 
Enlarged for Ramsey Ti 
S. W. Antoville, sales director, United States 
Plywood Corp., announces that the sales terri- 
tory of its distributor, A. H. Ramsey & Sons, 
Inc., of Miami, has been enlarged to embrace FI 
almost half the state of Florida to a line 
slightly north of Tampa, and including St. 
Petersburg. Formerly the Ramsey firm’s terri- 
tory included only eight counties in and Johnson 
around Miami. F 
orest... 
° trout anc 
Crane Personnel Shifts al an 
Effective January 1, L. R. Bauer, formerly medical 
manager of the Brooklyn and New Haven meets the 
branches, Crane Co., valve manufacturers, 
became manager of the Jacksonville, Fla., 
branch, succeeding R. E. Penney, transferred 
to Los Angeles, F. A. Duncan, manager of 
the Memphis, Tenn., branch, retired after 
43 years service. He was succeeded by O. F. 
Woodyard, former manager of the Little ) 
Rock, <Ark., branch. Mr. C. Gribble. 
salesman at the Houston, Texas, branch was 
promoted to the Little Rock post. —with a 
valley re 
McDonough Opens Atlanta iii... 
Office for Permite Products — 
Aluminum Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, eeceniainid 
manufacturer of Permite Products, has an- e d 
nounced the opening of a new sales office at ~serve 
413 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga., to accommo- Hub of t 
date the Southern division manager and terri- nessee; si 
torial representatives of the Automotive Re- Cosel A 
placement, Industrial and (Paint Divisions of entra 
the company. . ; 
W. E. McDonough, southern division mana- -nationa 
egr, will be in charge of the new office. Mr. 
McDonough has been with Permite for 20 raw ma 
years as Atlanta representative and district electri 
manager of the Automotive Replacement electric p 
Parts Division. industrial 
° ° ~a pleas 
Baldwin Locomotive After vaniee aan 
: y to 
Post-War Plastics Trade ave * 
Baldwin, builder of locomotives and huge | 
machines, is sw rcagy | an aggressive bid for i -10% of 
substantial share in post-war plastics. Its 00 
number one entry, just developed is a verti- of land o 
cal hydraulic “hyspeed” press that molds — workers 2 
plastic items and utilizes electronic heating fi 
of the plastic material to effect sensational inest nat 
economies in production time, according to id 
Ralph Kelly, president of The Baldwin Lo- Be 
comotive Works. 
Held secret until now, experiments have 
been conducted for months in The Bryant City of Jo 
Electric Company Hemco plant in Bridgeport. 
Conn, on resins, ureas, and melamines, vital | Hon. WEL 
to the process. Also working with Baldwin's 
Southwark Division to create the method were 
the Electronic Division of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company and the 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Divi- | BOX 1031 
sion, Springfield, Mass. 
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~- To the Executive Who likes to 
vic | FISH and HUNT on Saturdays! 


ing St. 
8 terri- 
in and — Johnson City, Tennessee is four miles from the Great Cherokee National 
Forest...public hunting and fishing...grouse, quail, deer, bear, turkey, 
trout and bass...altitude: 1700’ to 6313’ above sea level within 20 miles... 
cool sleeping nights in the middle of summer...recognized colleges... 
rmerly — medical center...rear your children where the culture of the Ol’ South 
Haven — meets the energy of the North! 


turers, 

, Fila., 

sferred 

ger of 

| after 

al e 

ribble, ? 

*h was 
—with a metropolitan population of 29,546 is located in the center of a 
valley region which has 250,000 people living within a thirty-five-mile 

ita radius...overnight passenger and freight service to and from New York, 

ts Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Washington, Atlanta, Birmingham and 
Miami... 

» Ohio, 

fee at | ~~8erved by Southern Railway, Clinchfield Railroad, ET & WNC Railroad; 

ommo- —| Hub of the Federal East-West, North-South highways in Upper East Ten- 

yg nessee; served by Tri-City Airport which has American Airline and Penn- 

ons of | Central Airline schedules to all important cities. 

mana: national distribution is profitable in Johnson City... 

e, Mr. 

‘wd = raw material in mineral and timber from adjacent mountains. ..hydro- 

cement | electric power...closest neighbor to the coal fields...powerful rivers for 
industrial use... 

r -a pleasant valley of Blue Grass farmland producing poultry, dairying, 

c burley tobacco, truckage, commercial seeds. . . . 

_— -OUR PEOPLE ARE OUR GREATEST ASSET, Mr. Executive! 

“gy -70% of this section’s industrial workers own farm homes and a few acres 

verti- — of land or else live in small villages over a wide area. Over 89% of our 


rs workers are native born white. Independent-spirited, they are America’s 
‘iouet | finest natural artisans and mechanics. 


ng to 


n Lo- "Best examples of decentralized industry in the Country." 
have 
rc dnory City of Johnson City Johnson City Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 
vital Hon. WEtsrorp Artz, Mayor Hon. Watrace V. Catvert, President 
win's ‘ 
Soong Inquiries invited 
d the 
‘Divi. BOX 1031 : JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE 
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4 pers quest for a method of con- 
structing airplanes in order to 
obtain smooth exterior surfaces 
and stronger assemblies has result- 
ed in development of a metal ad- 
hesive by Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation. The new high 
strength adhesive, called Metlbond, 
has successfully passed rigorous 
tests and is replacing other means 
of attachment for some structural 
and secondary parts of aircraft. 

Flush riveting and spotwelding 
have found extensive application in 
high speed aircraft, but even these 
methods have objectionable fea- 
tures. A Metlbonded joint between 
two pieces of aluminum-alloy can 
be made stronger than a comparable 
riveted or spotwelded assembly. 
Stiffness of Metlbonded assemblies 
exceeds those having intermittent 
type fasteners such as bolts, rivets 
and spotwelds. From an economy 
standpoint, the Metlbonding proc- 
ess has an advantage over other 
methods. Unskilled employes can 
be trained to make acceptable as- 
semblies in less than a week, com- 
pared to a much longer time re- 
quired to train riveters and welders. 

There are certain applications, 
however, where adhesives are not 
satisfactory. For most uses, Metl- 
bond is satisfactory between tem- 
peratures of —70° F, and 250° F. Its 
use would be excluded in such as- 
semblies as exhaust systems or other 
parts subjected to high tempera- 
tures. On parts which require fre- 
quent repair, riveting is more prac- 
tical in most cases because of the 
equipment necessary for using 
Metlbond. 

Research engineers had to develop 
an adhesive which met several re- 
quirements. Adequate shear 
strength is one of the most import- 
ant factors in a structural adhesive, 
but is not necessarily the most diffi- 
cult to attain. The cement must 
have sufficient flexibility to with- 
stand impact loads. It must have 
resistance to heat and cold, aroma- 
tic solvents and salt water. In ad- 
dition, it must have resistance to 
aging and to fatigue. The fulfill- 
ment of these physical properties 
alone does not necessarily produce 
an adhesive suitable for industrial 
use. In order to make an adhesive 
practical for production purposes, it 
must make joints which are not 
only superior in quality, but also 
less expensive than other methods 
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Metlbond---a Versatile 
Adhesive for Metals 


of attachment, 

At the beginning of the project, 
the research group examined var- 
ious adhesives then available. Some 
cements manufactured for the pur- 
pose of bonding metal to metal or 
metal to other materials were found 
to have satisfactory physical prop- 
erties when used under controlled 
laboratory conditions. However, 
pressures of 500 to 1000 psi had to 
be applied. The film thickness of 
cement had to be kept within one 
thousandth of an inch and metal 
surfaces had to be perfectly 


matched. Special preparation of 
(Continued on page 174) 


by 
Dr. Glenn G. Havens 


Design Staff Engineer, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation 


Above—T. P. Hall, chief development 
engineer, and Bruce Smith, chief de- 
sign engineer of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., inspect a Metlbonded 
leading edge of an experimental bomber. 


Below—A wing bulkhead assembly 

joined with Metlbond. The dark spots 

are holes which would be necessary if 
riveting was used. 
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New LIFE in the 
INDUSTRIAL SOUTH 











NEW Machinery 


NEW Skill 


NEW ways of doing business 


T HE INDUSTRIALIST who selects Johnson City as 
a site for his post-war manufacturing plant 
will not have to depend upon Detroit or Pitts- 
burgh for precision machine work. 


Right here in Johnson City we are today turn- 
ing out hundreds of thousands of machine parts 
that require accuracy to a fraction of a thou- 
sandths of an inch. 





PRECISION MACHINE PARTS — HEAVY SHEET MET. 


When Victory has been won, our enlarged 
facilities and added personnel will be ready to 
serve the new industries that come here to help 
develop our vast natural resources. 


V Check Johnson City—No. 1 on your list for 


New Location. 


is 


AL FABRICATION 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK BODIES 


S. S. JONES COMPANY 


JOHNSON CITY 


- TENNESSEE 
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EMPIRE 


FURNITURE CORPORATION 
JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers of 


DINING 
BED 
and 
LIVING ROOM 
FURNITURE 


L. E. Gordon, President L. H. Shumate, Sec.-Treas. 


B. C. Vaughn, 


Vice President 


L. H. Shumate, Jr., 


Asst. Sec.-Treas. 








GENERAL MILLS, Ine. 


Southeastern Division 


RED BAND 
ENRICHED 


FLOUR 


GOLD MEDAL “KITCHEN TESTED” 
ENRICHED FLOUR 


JOHNSON City TENNESSEE 














OUR WAR PRODUCTS 


HARRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURERS OF OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING 


Until our facilities are no longer deemed necessary for the 


production of war materials, our normal products 


will be of secondary importance. 


Mills at Johnson City, Tennessee; Roanoke, Virginia and Burlington, North Carolina. 
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JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE .. SINCE 1883 












IF IT’S MADE OF IRON OR STEEL 
draw a picture of it — we'll build it. 


JOHNSON CITY FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS, Johnson City, Tennessee 
FERROLOY Excinccrey Gassincs ton SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS ERROLOY ENGINEERED GASTINGS FOR SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 









STRUCTURAL STEEL 
SPECIAL MACHINE WORK 
MISCELLANEOUS ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 









Other JAY-CEE prRopDUCTS 
ALUMINUM PLANTS Hoppers & Chutes Annealing Baskets 
Stacks & Breechings Special Machinery 

POWDER PLANTS Tanks 


Pressure Vessels Special Machinery 
OTHER PLANTS 


Fabricated Piping 


Structural Steel Iron Castings 
Sheet & Plate Work Special Machinery 








INTER-STATE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Vv 


Grey Iron, Brass, Aluminum Castings 
Precision Machine W ork— 
Structural Steel & Miscellaneous Iron Work 


Engineers — Founderers — Machinists 








East Tennessee State College 


Johnson City, Tennessee 


A standard four-year college granting the Bachelor's de- 
gree. Accredited by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and by the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges. Efficient staff of forty-eight 
instructors. 


OFFERINGS IN LIBERAL ARTS, PRE-PROFESSIONAL, 

EDUCATION, MUSIC, ART, INDUSTRIAL ARTS, HOME 

ECONOMICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


COSTS VERY LOW. 


For further information write Charles C. Sherrod, President. 








SERVING THIS AREA THE 
FINEST IN DAIRY PRODUCTS 








Kentucky 


Virginia 





JOHNSON® 
rT. CITY : 
ennessee North Carolina 





DAIRY PRODUCTS CO. 














South 
Carolina 






“AN INSTITUTION DEVOTED TO THE COMPLETE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
AREA IT SERVES" 


GENERAL OFFICE: JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE 
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== TRADE =: 
LITERATURE 


INFRA-RED DRYING 
J. O. Ross Engineering Corp., 350 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., has issued a new 
bulletin, No. 145, detailing uses and opera- 
tions of their “Airay” infra-red drying equip- 
ment. 


X-RAY INDUSTRIAL USES 


A new 4-page leaflet describing “X-Ray 
Diffraction—An Industrial Tool,” has been 
announced by North American Philips Com- 
pany, Inc., 100 East 42nd Street, New York. 
It muepine the technique engine? in film- 
type X-ray equipment for identification of 
materials. Simple sketches representing typi- 
cal diffraction films are exhibited in order 
to show how comparisons are made. Industrial 
applications for X-ray diffraction listed in- 
clude: Establishment of identities in ceramic 
clays; Checking ingredients of dairy prod- 
ucts; Quality tests on soapstone before firing; 
Determination of covering quality of paint 
mi poor Differentiation of natural and arti- 
cial pearls; Identification of aluminum oxide 
modifications; Differentiation of inorganic 
fibers ; Metallic deposition in formation of 
metallic carbides, and Determination of char- 
acter of metallic films. 


FINE WIRE DRAWING 


An 8-page folder titled “Some Problems In- 
fluencing the Drawing of Fine Wire,” by 
H. P. Edinga, Wire Division Manager, has 
been announced by North American Philips 
Company, Inc., 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York. The folder describes the importance of 
fine wire in the world of today and discusses 
drawing problems particularly with respect 
to the cold-drawn types. Machines, Labor, 
Lubrication, Diamond Dies and Production 
Output are a few of the items mentioned in 
the discussion. 





MATERIALS HANDLING 

In the latest issue of “Handling Materials,” 
house organ of Towmotor Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the methods used by stevedores 
to expedite many varied handling operations 
are discussed in an illustrated and informa- 
tive article based on actual on-the-scenes re- 
orting. The Towmotor article was written 
or readers concerned with handling materials 
in factories, terminals and warehouses, who 
are naturally curious about methods employed 
by those who specialize in handling materials. 
Copies of the house organ Sg the ar- 
ticle can be had on request by writing Tow- 
motor Corporation, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


‘ 
BANDING AND SPLICING 

A six-page folder on the Punch-Lok method 
of banding and splicing electrical applications 
has just been ee. and copies may be 
obtained from The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, which distributes the product nation- 
ally. The folder describes the tools used in 
the Punch-Lok bands on many electrieal jobs 
the Punch-Lok method, lists sizes of pre- 
formed and open end clamps available in 
Everdur, a copper brass alloy for electrical 
use, and tells in step-by-step detail how to 
apply the Punch-Lok bands on many elec- 
trical jobs such as connecting, splicing, re- 
inforcing, tieing and repairing lines. 


CAST METALS HANDBOOK 

The 1944 edition of the A. F. A. Cast 
Metals Handbook, now available, repre- 
sents a most extensive revision from the 
previous edition (1940). It deals exclusively 
with the engineering properties of cast metals 
and has been prepared especially for use by 
those who design metal parts and who specify 
or purchase cast metals for industrial prod- 
ucts. Published by American Foundrymen’s 
Association, 222 West Adams St., Chicago 6, 
Ill. Cloth bound, 745 pages, 258 illustrations, 
204 tables, Price $6.00. 


COMPAR PRODUCTS 
Resistoflex Corporation, Belleville, N. J., 
announces a new 16-page illustrated catalog 
of industrial products made from compar, the 





specially compounded = solvent-proof vinyl 
resin. The properties, characteristics and 
specifications of each industrial product are 
contained in twelve illustrated sections. A 
question and answer section of the catalog 
sets forth general information on the high 
tensile strength of compar, its imperviousness 
to organic solvents and wear, its low permea- 
bility to industrial and refrigerant gases and 
its almost complete freedom from aging and 
oxidation. 


CONTRACT TERMINATIONS MANUAL 

A new manual of procedure on contract 
termination, which is believed the only one 
of its kind and which will undoubtedly be of 
tremendous help to all businesses and indus- 
tries concerned with the problem, has been 
made available by Jack & Heintz, Ine. for 
use of its vendors and sub-contractors, The 
manual was prepared by J. Allen Praether, 
director of the contract terminations depart- 
ment of the company. 

This manual contains 137 pages, including 
numerous working diagrams and forms, for 
assistance to users, and presents in detaail 
the exact steps and procedure following re- 
ceipt of notice that a contract for purchase 
order emanating from a government agency 
has been terminated. 

Beginning with the receipt of the official 
notice, the manual carries the handling of 
termination problems through 14 steps and 
ends with the method for filing the claim in a 
form acceptable to the government agency 
involved and complying with Procurement 
Regulation No. 15, which is based upon the 
Contract Settlement Act as passed by Con- 
gress. 

A feature of the manual is its simplicity 
of expression and treatment. It is applicable 
to, and can readily be understood Gr. the 
small vendor who may not readily obtain 
printed forms but who, with the aid of the 
manual, is enabled to make typewritten dup- 
lications of the sample forms shown. These 
forms may bé filled in by the user so long 
as he has the material and information neces- 
sary to meet data required by Procurement 
Regulation No. 15. The 14 steps outlined for 
vendors are applicable to any other termi- 
gia contract with any other prime contrac- 
or. 
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UTHLAN the trade tanks in 
all sizes for pres- 

sure or 
PROD CT. work. Also other 


—WELDED OR RIVETED— either 


We now manu- 
facture and offer to 


gravity 


steel equipment of 
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CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WELDED 
OR RIVETED 
CONSTRUCTION 
This applies to field 
1 h 


as wel as shop 
built equipment. 


Write us for infor- 
mation and quota- 
tions. 








That’s the 


faction. 





DAVIS €452c09 










Age Old Cypress. 
50 Years’ Experience 
combination that 
plants old and new are utilizing 
with day-in and day-out satis- 
Catalogue on request. 
Ask about our wood pipe, also. 


& SON’? 


PALATKA: FLA® 
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The Arundel Corporation 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Dred ging—Construction—Engineering 


Distributors of Sand-Gravel-Stone and Commercial Slag 





A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 





Our complete organization with years of experience in successfully executing large construction contracts 
of various kinds is prepared to undertake the construction of earth, masonry and concrete dams, dry- 
docks, dredging of all kinds, river and harbor improvements, deepening channels, hydraulic filling and rock 
work, tunnels, railroad construction, sewers and waterways. 


PERSONNEL: 


RICHARD A. FROEHLINGHER, President 

JOSEPH N. SEIFERT, Secretary & Treasurer 

T. K. SHAUGHNESS, Assistant Treasurer 

A. M. LEIMKUHLER, Assistant Treasurer 

G. DONALD SCHAUB, Assistant Secretary 

C. WARREN BLACK, Vice-President in Charge of 
Engineering and Construction. 


GEORGE H. BACOT, Vice-President in Charge of 
Materials’ Production 

JOHN A. REILLY, Vice-President in Charge of 
New York & New England Areas 

L. EARL DIXON, Vice-President in Charge of 
West Coast Operations 

W. G. ARMSTRONG, Vice-President in Charge of 
Dredging 


MAIN OFFICE: Arundel Building, Pier 2, Pratt Street, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
Branches: BROOKLYN, N. Y.—MIAMI, FLA. 











LAMORGA 


PIPE €& FOUNDRY CO 
Qa 





LYNCHBURG, VA. 









POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 


Contractors 


BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
2 140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 











You can judge a firm 
experience in the field o 
tanks includes 





y B sore yoo Our 
levated steel water 
complete line of tanks 


ranging from 5,000 to 2,000,000 gallon ca- 


pacity. 


We also manufacture tanks of other types 
for all purposes, as well as towers, stand- 


pipes, vats, boilers, etc. 


Let u 


‘ s know your 
needs in fabrication! WRITE FOR “TANK 


TALK” NO. 25-D. 


Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 


R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN 
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GEORGIA 











Lancasler 








15’3" O.D. x 40’ Long Valcanizer 

ELEVATED TANKS — PRESSURE TANKS — STEEL 
STORAGE TANKS — PROCESS TANKS — BUTANE- 
PROPANE TANKS—STANDPIPES—RETORTS—BINS 
— EXTRACTORS — BARGES — DREDGE PIPE AND 
ACCESSORIES — WELDED PIPE — RIVETED PIPE. 

General Steel Plate Construction 

designed for your requirements. 


LANCASTER IRON WORKS, INC. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 














Norfolk & Western Making 
West Virginia Improvements 


E XTENSIVE improvements now being 

made at the Williamson, W. Va., en- 
gine terminal of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway will help speed wartime traffic 
by increasing the availability of locomo- 
tives for hauling troops, munitions, war 
equipment, bituminous coal and other 
vital traffic. It is estimated that the im- 
provements will save 38 locomotive days 
per month or 456 per year. 

The project includes the retirement of 

‘several buildings and their replacement 
with structures and equipment of the 
most modern design. New buildings and 
facilities will include: a modern, brick 
;and glass block engine service building, 
60 feet by 165 feet, with two 135-foot in- 
spection pits; a three-track concrete en- 
gine washing platform, 140 feet long, com- 
bined with ash handling facilities which 
will serve six tracks; an improved track 
‘layout; four standpipes with necessary 
piping ; a shelter house, 10 feet by 15 feet ; 
two ice houses, 15 by 20 feet, and a con- 
‘crete roadway, 12 feet wide and 1,200 
‘feet long. 

Buildings and facilities to be retired 
:in order to make way for the new struc- 
‘tures and track layout include: the west 
‘roundhouse with its 100-foot turntable; 
jone stall of the east roundhouse; one bay 
|of the machine shop; the carpenter shop 
building; two concrete engine washing 
platforms and engine wash shed: four ash 


hoists between the coaling station and 
the west roundhouse; four engine in- 
spection pits and the wheel shop build- 
ing. 

The new engine service building will 
rank among the most modern in the coun- 
try. The four huge doors of the double- 
tracked structure will be electrically op- 
erated, pushbutton-controlled. Modern 
methods of ventilating, lighting and heat- 
Jing will be employed in this building, with 
heat to be supplied both by steam pipes 
in the concrete floor and by thermostati- 
cally-controlled heaters. The most modern 
pressure lubrication equipment also will 
be provided in the new engine service 
building. 

Combined engine washing and ash 
handling facilities will embody an inno- 
vation aimed at providing increased speed 
and greater cleanliness, 

The importance of the Williamson en- 
gine terminal in helping to keep impor- 
tant traffic rolling is shown by the fact 
that locomotives used on two divisions of 
the railway—the Pocahontas and the 
Scioto—including a total of 918 miles of 
track, are serviced, repaired and turned 
at this terminal. 


Seaboard Sells the South 
“Nature Favors the South!”, a special 
brochure prepared by the Seaboard Air- 
line Railway, carries reproductions of the 
railroad’s advertising that has appeared 
in industrial, professional and daily pub- 
lications during the past year, Each state 





served by the Seaboard has received spe. 
cial treatment, while the theme, Nature 
Favors the South, is stressed in a special 
series dealing with industrial, agricul- 
tural, mineral and other natural advan- 
tages of the southern states. A brief fore 
word by Warren T. White, Special Assis- 
tant to the Receivers, interestingly out- 
lines Seaboard’s continuous efforts to 
broaden and strengthen the South’s econ. 
omy. 





Railroads Break All Records 


All previous transportation records 
were broken in 1944 by the nation’s rail- 
roads, aécording to J. J. Pelley, President, 
Association of American Railroads. Dur- 
ing the year, Mr. Pelley’s statement con- 
tinued, the railroads handled the greatest 
volume of freight and passenger traffic in 
their history, without serious transporta- 
tion difficulties. 

Freight traffic moved by the railroads 
in 1944 approximated 740 billion ton- 
miles, a gain of 1.8 per cent over 1943. 
Freight carloadings totaled 43,441,266, a 
gain of 1,001,315 cars. 

Financially, the railroads did not fare 
as well as in previous years. Although 
gross revenues continued to follow the 
line of increasing traffic, the peak in net 
earnings was reached in 1942 and has been 
declining since then, Higher wages, in- 
creased taxes and increased cost of ma- 
terials and supplies are mainly responsi- 
ble for the net revenue decline. 

















RUBEROID 
STONEWALL BOARD 


A DEPENDABLE 








for Industrial Construction and Production 


|, There are at least 40 places in the average 
| plant where Stonewall Asbestos-Cement 
| 4 Board will do a better job... wherever a 
/ structure or a product or a process must resist 
5 fire, rust, rot or corrosion. 


, EXTERIOR CONSTRUCTION 


4 Stonewall Board is highly satisfactory for ex- 
4 terior siding over existing sidewalls or rough 
| sheathing, or direct to skeleton-frames, for 
Z sheds, etc. Its strength, durability, resistance 
ff to wear, make it practically maintenance free. 

: { “ Requires no painting. Big 4’ x 8’ boards... 
uN readily sawed or scored ... drilled and nailed. 


INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION 


Interior walls, partitions, ceilings, barriers, floors, etc., are 
often subjected to fire, temperature, moisture and corrosion 
hazards under which both organic and metallic materials 
would be unsuitable. Stonewall Board provides effective pro- 
tection against such hazards. Vent ducts, fume hoods, fire and 
heat barriers, breechings, shower stalls, fan rooms, humidifiers, 
bench tops are some of the many other applications of Stone- 
wall Board. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


Write for sample and Industrial Bulletin “C”. 
The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


















CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


When repair, remodeling, expansion or recon- 
version plans call for sheet metals and acces- 
sories, composition roofing and insulating 
materials, building and heating supplies and 
equipment— 


Try LYON, CONKLIN i202 


Since 1860—through periods of scarcity and 
plenty, this “metal bank” has managed to keep 
a good stock of available supplies on hand. 
Whatever your needs, call us first. If we can’t 
deliver, it’s probably not obtainable anywhere. 


Jvon, @hklin & @ Inc. 


Established 1860 


Washington 4, D. C. 
Tel. NAtional 0890 


Baltimore 30, Md. 
Tel. SOuth 2000 
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Unusually 


Heavy Trusses 


Electric Are Welded . 


Over the Auditorium of the 
George Washington Hotel 
Jacksonville, Florida 








BETTER CONSTRUCTION 
AT LOWER COST 








THE AETNA STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 












TRUCTURAL sop PRUILDINGS 
TEEL or HD and BRIDGES 


Capacity 1000 Tens per Menth. 3000 Tens in Stock 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
The Largest Steel Fabricaters io the Carolinas 
Greensboro North Carolina 
S. C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bidg., Greeaville, 8. C. 





CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 4 2 
Buildings and Bridges ics 
LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 








C. L. FitLp—ER COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Fabricators and Erectors of Welded Steel 
Structures 


Specializing in 


Steel Structures, Conveyors, Bins, Mine Struc- 
tures, Misc. and Ornamental Iron, Steel Plate 
Products. 





Now 
CORRUGATED STEEL SHEET PILING 


...is Easier To Get 
Yes! Restrictions have been modified. priority ratings STANDARD 





are lower. and you can again use the famous COR- 
RUGATED Steel Sheet Piling, either standard or 
interlocking type, for the construction jobs you are 
figuring on. 

CORRUGATED Steel Sheet Piling is strong, water- 
tight, easy-to-handle, easy-to-transport and has unu- 
sually high salvage value . . . ALL IMPORTANT 
FEATURES. 





Use it for bridges, dams, locks, sewage disposal plants, 
docks, levees, bulkheads, and any otber big or little 
job where lightweight steel or wood piling is required. INTERLOCK 
pane for specifications catalog and priority facts 

oday. 





CAINE STEEL CO., 1820 N. Central Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 











BELMONT [RON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA EDDYSTONG 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineers + Contractors - Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 











STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FOR 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 


PRISON CELL WORK A SPECIALTY 


ROANOKE IRON & BRIDGE WORKS 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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Machine Tools from Old Truck 
Gears and Steel Shapes 


NE of the ways in which American 

inventiveness and ingenuity are ans- 
wering General Eisenhower’s call for 
more munitions is illustrated by a Texas 
metal fabricator who has utilized double 
reduction gear sets salvaged from old 
trucks, combining them with a few odds 


and ends of structural steel members to. 


produce strong, all-welded threading ma- 
chines for bomb manufacture. 

Reports of this unusual machine tool 
design were received by the Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, whose arc 
welding equipment and supplies used in 
the construction were furnished through 
their Fort Worth, Texas, distributor, Big 
Three Welding Equipment Company. 

The machine tools units which are now 
in use in four important Texas war plants, 
were designed and built by Marvin A. 
Blake and Warren B. Mims, co-owners of 
Machine Tool Projects Co., of Dallas, who 
report that the installations now in ser- 
vice have already produced over 5,000,000 
complete internal threads for parts used 
in various types of bombs that are so 
sorely needed on our fighting fronts. 

The threading machines, like many 
other structures designed for welding, are 
typical examples of simplicity, light 
weight and efficient operation. A battery 
of the gear sets, many of which were re- 
claimed from 2%4-ton trucks, is shown in 
Fig. 1, mounted on sturdy bases made of 


8-inch H beams cut and are welded into 
solid vibrationless structures. The cool- 
ant reservoir, also shown in this view, 
is fabricated of a length of 8-inch H beam 
with sides and ends enclosed by welding- 
in sheet steel pieces that had been cut to 
fit. 

A completed threading machine, minus 
the air-operated chucking device with 
which each is equipped, is shown in Fig. 
2. Grease retainer containers were welded 
‘on each end of the gear case. The coolant 
pan, seen at the right, is formed of sheet 
steel corner welded at the joints to pro- 
vide leak-proof construction. 

The various types of joints such as butt 
and fillet joints employed in the design 
were welded in flat position wherever 
possible, %-inch and 5/32-inch shielded 
are electrodes of American Welding So- 
ciety specification E6010 being used for all 
multi-pass welds, with E6012 electrodes 
used for single pass joints. 

Power is furnished by a two-horsepower 
electric motor, the speed of the spindle 
governed by the revolutions per minute of 
the motor and the pulley hook-up. Normal 
gear ratio of the truck gear sets is used 
for most threading operations. 


According to the reports, the machines 
will perform a number of difficult opera- 
tions such as threading through holes, 
bottom holes and threading any standard 
number of threads per inch. It further 
states that comparable machine units of 
this type, if available, would have cost 
up to five times as much. 


1945 Shipbuilding Allocations 

Construction allocations for 109 new 
ships to be built in southern shipyards 
have been announced by Emory S. Land, 
Chairman, U. S. Maritime Commission, 
The allocations call for delivery of the 
major part of the ships during 1945. Ad- 
miral Land stated the vessels were au- 
thorized for urgent military needs, and 
expressed confidence the yards would 
come through for victory. 

Breakdown of the allocations shows dis. 
tribution of ships to yards: Tankers— 
Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co., 
Mobile, Ala., 12; Welding Shipyards, Inc, 
Norfolk, Va., 2; C-2 Type—North Caro- 
lina Shipbuilding Co., Wilmington, 15; 
Gulf Shipbuilding Corp., Chickasaw, Ala., 
2; Z-EC (Special Military Type)—J. A. 
Jones Construction Co., Panama City, 
Fla, 12. | 

Military Type — Bethlehem-Fairfield 
Shipyard, Inc., Baltimore, Md., 20; C8 
Type—Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., 4; Bethlehem-Sparrows 
Point Shipyard, Inec., Sparrows Point, 
Md., 2; CI-M-AVI Type—J. A. Jones Con- 
struction Co., Inc., Brunswick, Ga., 14; 
Southeastern Shipbuilding Corp., Sa- 
vannah, Ga., 14, and Pennsylvania Ship- 
yards, Inc., Beaumont, Texas, 12. 


Revenue Freight, 1944 


Loading of revenue freight for 1944 totaled 
43,499,983 cars, an increase of 1,082,303 over the 
previous year. 























and jobbers. 


Orlando.” 


Look at the map of Florida 
and note Orlando’s location in 
the geographical center of the 
State. This, plus the fact that 
it is at the cross-roads of high- 
ways and skyways, makes it an 


ideal location for distributors 


conditions, moderate living 
costs, Cooperative city and 
county government. 


gate Orlando’s many advan- 
tages. Write Greater Orlando 
Chamber of Commerce, 152 
Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Orlando, Florida. Ask for 
book “Pertinent Facts about 
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Remittance made on day of payment. 


BALTIMORE COMMERCIAL BANK 
ROBERT C. WILLIS, JR., President 
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of Drafts 
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Investi- 
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EPPINGER ~ RUSSELL CO. 


Wood Preservers Since 1878 


Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or 


80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Structural Timbers and Lumber | 
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BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 
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Let us apply the facts and figures gained 
through years of experience to help you select 
the location where you can operate with the 
greatest economy. 

Our services involve no obligation, and all 


inquiries are treated confidentially. 











NATURAL GAS 


A fuel whose value has been proven by 
years of use in a most diversified line of 
industrial applications. 


Natural gas has created the possibility of 
effortless comfort by the facility, and econ- 


omy with which it fits into the home. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Watts Building . Birmingham, Ale. 
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FOR EXPANSION 
Life-Blood of Postwar Business 


It’s almost axiomatic that adequate capital is the life- 
blood of expanding business. It opens many doors to 
progress, and acts as a financial shock absorber against 
the unforeseeable future. The opportunities ahead — 
broad, open markets to be entered, modern government- 
owned plants and machinery available for purchase — 
exist for the corporation in position to expand. 

As investment bankers, it has been our privilege to 
assist wide-awake management in preparing the financial 
foundation for such expansion now. New financing takes 
careful planning—and time. Our facilities and experi- 
ence have been utilized in underwriting new issues and 
setting them up in line with requirements of the Securi- 
ties Acts. Establishing price, correct timing and sound 
distribution are other phases in which our experience and 
facilities are of value. 7] 


If you are “thinking postwar”, this may be the time to 


consult with one of our partners about similar service in 
obtaining new capital for your firm. 





During 1944 this firm has raised new capital 
through public offerings for the following 
corporations: 


ATLAS PLYWOOD CORPORATION—noted maker of plywood 
packing cases. 


DIANA STORES CORPORATION—a chain of 26 women’s ap- 
parel stores in the South Atlantic States. 


NATIONAL CONTAINER CORPORATION=a leading maker 
of kraft pulp, krafc paperboard, corrugated and solid fibre ship- 
ping containers. 


THE DRACKETT COMPANY-—manufacturer of chemicals, in- 


cluding the household cleaning products “Drano” and “‘Win- 
dex;”’ also soybean oil and oil meal. 


BUFFALO BOLT COMPANY=|89 year old manufacturer of nuts, 
bolts and rivets. 
ALLEN B. DuMONT LABORATORIES, INC.—prominentin the 
field of television, manufacturer of electronic devices and radar 
equipment. 
SOLAR MANUFACTURING CORPORATION—maker of elec- 
trical appliances for industrial, radio and household fields. 


FRANKLIN STORES CORPORATION-—a chain of 52 women's 
apparel stores in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Minnesota. 











VAN ALSTYNE, NOEL & CO. 


New York Stock Exchange New York Curb Exchange 


52 Wall Street, New York (5) 






















































Coast Line Buys New Rail 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany’s recent order for $2,000,000 worth 
of new and heavier rail for replacements 
on their Richmond-Jacksonville division 
is evidence of the company’s faith in the 
future of the South and its desire to ren- 
der service with safety. 

Benefits of the purchase will be many. 
Steel mills handling the order can main- 
tain high levels of employment, while coa} 
and iron miners are assured more work. 
Special roadway gangs will be needed to 
lay the new rails and the heavier ribbons 
will require special re-ballasting in many 
instances, 


Virginia Minerals Pass 
$90 Million 

During 1948 Virginia mnes yielded min- 
erals totaling $90,068,000 in value, largest 
in the history of the Old Dominion. Raw 
minerals contributed the bulk of the total. 
aggregating $82,068,000, while an addi. 
tional $8 million was derived from proc- 
essed rocks and minerals used in the man- 
ufacture of pigments, rock wool, ferro-al 
loys, ground feldspar and coke. 

Non-metallic minerals valued at $72.- 
484,000 accounted for most of last year's 
production, with coal at the mines repre- 
senting $56 million of this total, a jump of 
$30 million since 1940. 


Mississippi Company to Double 


Wagon Output 

The M-R-S Manufacturing Company. 
Jackson, Miss., producers of Mississippi 
Wagon hauling units, plans to increase its 
production in 1945, according to recent 
announcement by L. R. Simmons, general 
manager, 

“Our present plans call for double pro- 
duction of Mississippi Wagons during the 
coming year as compared to our 1944 pro- 
duction.” Mr. Simmons said. “This in- 
crease in output is being made due to in- 
creased demands for this type of hauling 
equipment. 

“During the past year, we have sold 
fleets of Mississippi Wagons throughout 
the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. Reception of this new type of haul- 
ing equipment has been most gratify- 
ing....” 

The Mississippi Wagon is designed to 
haul dirt, gravel, topping, coal, sand, lime- 
stone and other general hauling material. 
Distribution during the past year has 
gone to levee contractors, road contrac- 
tors, counties and municipalities and for- 
eign countries. 


Asheville Firm Wins “E” 

Dave Steel Co., Ine., of Asheville, N. C., 
was recently awarded the coveted Army- 
Navy “E” pennant for excellence in war 
production, the first Asheville firm to be 
so honored. Early in the war the firm fab- 
ricated steel for war plants, later produc- 
ing parts for eargo vessels and sub-assem- 
blies for destroyer escorts. During 1944 
principal production has been large sec- 
tions of LSMs for the navy. Founded in 
1929 with two employees, activities of the 
Dave organization now extend from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
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DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY MANUFACTURES STENCIL 
Z CUTTING MACHINES FOR EVERY SHIPPERS 
os NEEDS. 

2 letter sizes %2"", %", 4", 1%", 12’ and 1%”. 








| yp, MAGRAPIE-BRADLEY 


wis 


—_ 


ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOUR 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


Phone Book « STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 





See Classified Section -Tele 


BETTER INK 
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BETTER DELIVERIES 


STENCIL ADDRESS YOUR SHIPMENTS 


CLEAR... EASILY READ... PERMANENT STENCIL 
ADDRESSED SHIPMENTS will help to speed and 
insure their delivery on time. 
DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY non-settling, non-clogging 
Stencil and Marking inks have been developed 
through 50 years of research to do a better 
marking job. A DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY ink is manu- 
factured for every marking need in black and 
colors, meeting all Government performance 
specifications. 








































MOVE MATERIALS FOR WAR AND PEACE. 


in Fulton WATERPROOF COTTON 


AND BURLAP PAPER LINED BAGS 


In these times bag production is war production. Our plants have 
supplied millions of sand bags as well as various other items for use 
in combat areas. Behind the lines, supplies of food and other materiel 
are transported thousands of miles in bags specially designed to pro- 
tect contents against hazards of rough handling, moisture and insects. 
Back here at home bags must move a long list of essential commodi- 
ties ranging from small machine parts, through dozens of items of 
food, feed and produce to the hygroscopic chemicals requiring special 
waterproof packages. Many Fulton Waterproof Paper Lined Bags are 
replacing containers made of critical materials—metal drums, woodeo 
boxes and barrels. 

The output of our plants will continue to be devoted to these essential 
requirements until Victory itself is “in the bag.” 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 
Atlanta . Louis Dallas 
Minneapolis New York New Orleans Kansas City, Kan 
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AN UNFAILING ADVANTAGE: 
All Mercoid Controls are equipped exclusively with hermetically sealed 

mercury switches of special design and critically selected materials @ Mercoid 
mercury switches are known the world over for their dependable service. They 
are not affected by dust, dirt or corrosion; nor are they subject to open arcing 
with its attendant consequences of pitting, sticking or oxidized contact sur- 
faces, all of which, are likely to interfere with normal switch operation @ 
That is why among other things, Mercoid Controls on the whole give you 
assurance of better contro! performance and longer control life-a distinct 


and unfailing advantage —the reason why they are also the choice of America’s 
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leading engineers for many important wartime industrial applications. 


*MERCOID CONTROLS* 


FOR HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION, AND VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
THE MERCO!ID CORPORATION - 4225 W_ BELMONT AVENUE - CHICAGO - 4] - ILL. 
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Southern Railway Plans 
Rebuilding at Charleston 


The Southern Railway announced that 
it has completed plans to restore and mod- 
ernize its Charleston, S. C., Cooper River 
banana handling facilities which were de- 
stroyed by fire on October 6, 1944. The 
early consummation of these plans, the 
statement added, is dependent upon the 
approval of the War Production Board 
and upon the success of the railroad in 
obtaining the necessary materials and 
supplies for the work. 

The proposed facilities will restore to 
the Port of Charleston the large banana 
traffic which it enjoyed for many years 
before the recent destruction of the 
Southern’s Pier No. 2 over which this 
traffic had been handled. In addition, it is 
expected that the new facilities will bring 
an increased volume of this traffic through 
the Port of Charleston. 

The new pier, designed especially for 
the handling of bananas, will be rebuilt 
on the site of the pier which was burned 
and, so far as possible, will utilize the 
substructure of the old pier. In addition, 
a large classification shed, a two-story 
brick office and utilities building, a brick 
oil house, three covered island loading 
platforms and parallel loading tracks 
with a capacity of 36 cars will be con- 
structed. Modern, mechanically-operated 
unloading and handling machinery will 
be installed on the pier by the United 
Fruit Company. 





When the facilities are completed, 
bananas will be handled from ship 
hold to the pier by mechanical con- 
veyors, On the pier they will be trans- 
ferred to three conveyors which will 
carry them to a classification shed where 
they ‘will be graded and tagged. From the 
classification shed, the bananas will then 
be moved by conveyors to and along the 
island platforms to freight cars. Fruit 
not suitable for rail shipment will be 
moved from the classification shed by 
another conveyor running to a platform 
for distribution by truck. 


These improvements will greatly facili- 
tate the unloading of bananas from ships 
and reloading into freight cars. It is esti- 
mated that the handling time at the pier 
will be reduced by at least 50 per cent. 


The rebuilt pier itself will be 440 feet 
long and 54 feet wide. The classification 
shed which ajoins the pier will be 96 feet 
long and 45 feet wide. The shed which 
houses the conveyors on the pier proper 
will be 380 feet long by 21 feet wide. The 
sheds will be of timber construction with 
corrugated asbestos siding. 


Charleston’s port is the ocean terminal 
of the Southern’s Charleston division, 
which connects with the road’s Charlotte 
division at Charlotte, Spartanburg and 
Greenville, thus providing facilities for 
the prompt movement of bananas to all 
points in the East and Central West 
reached by the lines of the Southern and 
its connections. 








Platform 36 x 60 
RUBBER WHEELS 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Priority rating AA-5 or better. 
Write for catalog. 


We build 1000 styles and sizes. 


to injure 
heel of 
operator 








RUBBER TIRE 


Wheel, Load 12”, Caster 6” 










Mason Appointed Charlotte 


T. F. A. for Virginian Railway 


R. B. Hancock, general agent of the Vir. 
ginian Railway Co., has announced the 
appointment of A. T. Mason as traveling 
freight agent in the company’s Charlotte, 
N. C., agency, 





Rails of West Put to Test 


A recent release of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation concludes, “The 
shift of military activity from Europe to 
the Pacific theater will add to the passen- 
ger problems of the railroads. The move- 
ment of troops and war material west- 
ward in great volume is requiring new 
routings of traffic and many additions to 
trackage and various facilities. There 
are long stretches of single track line in 
the West, which must now haul loads 
comparable to those that have been car- 
ried on the network of double or four- 
track railroads serving the many ports on 
the eastern seaboard. The western roads 
are now facing their hardest wartime 
problem.” 

Along with the troubles and problems 
enumerated, the rail carriers of the 
West will have to contend with the per- 
secutions of the Attorney General of the 
United States. The manner in which the 
railroads have handled the unprecedented 
loads of war gives ample assurance the 
western lines will accomplish their 
Herculean task in spite of the Attorney 
General. 



















$47.50 


Semi Steel 
Wheels 





SCREWS 


CONSULT US FIRST 
OR SUBMIT BLUE PRINTS 


SAMUEL J.SHIMERESONS Mitton Pa. 




















IRVING GRATING PRODUCTS sabert’reesos 





"A Fitting Grating For Every Purpose” 
Safe — Fireproof — Ventilating — Lasting — Strong — Clean — Comfortable — Admits Light — Tractive — Smooth 





Press-Locked 


Easy to Place — Fit Guaranteed. 


— 





Riveted 





Welded 


IRVING SUBWAY GRATING CO., INC. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
5031 27 ST., 


LONG ISLAND CITY, 


} NEW YORK 


— ESTABLISHED 1902 — 


FT. OF PARK AVE., 


DIVISION: 
8 CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN 
EMERYVILLE, 
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DIAMOND-BORED RODS 


another 
“HIDDEN VALUE” | 


in all 


WISCONSIN 
Ain: Cocled- 
ENGINES 


Absolute uniformity and close-tolerance fit 
of all connecting rod bushings are direct 
results of the unique machine operation il- 
lustrated above. Each rod is rigidly locked 
in precisely the same position, and dia- 
mond-pointed bits machine both ends of 
every rod with uncanny smoothness and 
perfect mechanical precision. All of this 
helps to produce a quiet, smooth-running 
engine, designed and built for heavy-duty 
service all the way through. 

All of this adds up to highly satisfactory 
end use on your equipment. 


zIVISCONSIN MOTOR 


Corporation 
et ee 14, ES Sl U. S$ 





























FLEMIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 
OUR FORTIETH YEAR 
High Quality Only. One hundred twenty-five types and sizes. 


1 . P. Rotary Files 
my4? —K H.P. Ye to 3 H. P Rotary Cutters 


Vertical and Horizontal 


Over three hundred attach- 
ments. 


One machine for many 

classes of work by secur- 

ing various attachments to 
fit the job. 


The largest exclusive 
manufacturers of 
Flexible Shaft 
Equipment 





SEND FOR OUR 
NEW 
CATALOG No. 29 





N. A. STRAND & COMPANY 
5001 NO. WOLCOTT AVE. CHICAGO 40, ILL., U.S.A. 
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DAVENPORT SAVES $95, 00) PER DAY 


Examine the following figures and you'll realize 
what a Davenport Diesel-Electric can do for YOU 
in major SAVINGS. Here’s what Mr. V. O. 
Johnston, President of The Lincoln Sand & 
Gravel Co., says about his Davenport Locomo- 
tive: “With reference to the savings effected in 
the operation of our 44-ton Diesel-Electric Loco- 
motive as compared with steam, the figures are as 
follows: 








STEAM 
5 tons of coal @ $4.50 per ton... .$22.50 
ES PROREEAIE > ys oe) oi 6 lino coc. 00 sae otros 5.20 
$27.70 
DIESEL 
25 Gallons of Oil @ 8c a Gallon.. 2.00 
Ct, EE Vy ee $25.70 


“We have been operating a ten- 
hour day the last month or two 
and the savings are proportion- 
ately larger. With steam, of 
course, we have some expense in 
coaling up, labor in steaming up, 
cleaning fires, etc., whereas the 
Diesel is always ready.” 
Better-Built 


DAVENPORTS 
are AVAILABLE in FREE HAULAGE SURVEY 
STEAM Our engineers will be glad 
GASOLINE to receive descriptions of 
DIESEL your haulage conditions 
with and submit reliable recom- 
ELECTRIC mendations designed to 
on effect savings for you. 
MECHANICAL 
DRIVE 


Complete Information on Request 





EXPORT OFFICE 
BROWN & SITES 
50 Church Street, New York 


Cable Address 
“BROSITES" 


DAVENPORT LOCOMOTIVE WOR 


A DIVISION OF DAVENPORT BESLER CORPORATION, DAVENPORT, {OWA 





















THE RESULT OF 

LONG ACCUMULATED 
EXPERUENCE, PLUS 
QUALITY STANDARDS 
RIGIOLY MAINTAINED 


HE'S INTERESTED IN 
TEN THOUSANOTHS 
OF AN INCH 
If parts donot measure 
up to the stringent re- 
quirement for accu- 
racy they never enter 
a Lunkenheimer Valve. 


Fig. 2125 


For over three quarters of a century, Lunkenheimer has 
specialized in the manufacture of valves . . . the most efficient 
and dependable valves which scientific design, engineering 
knowledge, and fine mechanical skill can produce. 


“Quality” is a living ideal at Lunkenheimer—guiding every 
operation from design to final assembly. Maintenance men 
well know that quality. Through long experience they've 
come to rely on Lunkenheimer Valves for the best in per- 
formance at lowest maintenance cost. 


A lLunkenheimer Distributor is located near you. His 
complete facilities are 








at your service. 
ESTABLISHED 1662 


THE LUNKENHEIMER <2: 


—"QUALITY’ = 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL, AND COR- COHERINATS 14/0089. 0-S.A. 


ROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES BOSTON 10. PHILADELPHIA 7 
—125 TO 2500 LB. S. P.; BOILER EXPORT DEPT, 318.322 HUDSON ST, NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 











MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DE- 
VICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS. 

—_—_ 
LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 








Glue from Coal 


Bituminous coal with more hundreds 
of by-products than nearly any other min. 
eral has added glue to its ever-growing 
list of things useful to industry and con- 
merce. 

The new glue, waterproof and non-cor- 
rosive, is nearly 50 per cent stronger than 
any adhesive yet produced. It has a tensile 
strength of over 5,000 pounds per square 
inch, compared with a maximum of 3,800 
pounds per square inch for straight phen- 
olie resin, and a top of 3,000 pounds per 
square inch for the best animal glues. 

Demands of war will keep this new by- 
product from the markets until the com- 
ing of peace when it will find unlimited 
use in building construction, parts for air. 
craft, furniture manufacturing, marine 
construction and countless other applica- 
tions where high strength and durability 
are essential. 





Southern Shipbuilding in 1944 


With delivery of 52 ships during De- 
cember, merchant shipyards of the South 
have turned out 709 vessels of various 
types during 1944, for the U. S. Maritime 
Commission. 





Fort Worth Seeks Mexican 


Business 


Looking toward closer business relations 
with Mexico at the close of the war, the Fort 
Worth, Texas, Chamber of Commerce has 

ublished an attractive Mexican folder which 

s being distributed in select Mexican chan- 
nels. The twelve page booklet, written in 
Spanish and printed in three colors, was 
arranged and com _ by the Mexican 
Affair’s Committee, n cooperation with the 
chamber’s publicity staff. 

Possibilities of closer business ties between 
Fort Worth and Mexico receive emphasis, 
with especial notice given transportation 
facilities—highway, bus, air and rail—be- 
tween Mexico and the Texas City. Also, the 
booklet carries a brief resume of Fort Worth 
—its history, industries, civic life and Mexi- 
can population, 





New Eno Editorial Director 


Roscoe Ellard, magazine writer and Colum- 
bia University professor, has taken over the 
post of editorial director of the Eno Founda- 
tion for Highway Traffic Control, a research 
affiliate of Yale University. 

William Phelps Eno, founder and chairman 
of the board, announced the appointment at 
the foundation building here today. Mr. Eno, 
traffic pioneer who furnished the first traffic 
code officially adopted by New York City on 
October 30, 1908—later used in London and 
Paris—and who originated rotary traffic and 
one-way streets, has, since 1921, endowed the 
Foundation with approximately $2,000,000. It 
is a study center for traffic control through- 
out the world 

“Our activities as a clearing-house for high- 
way traffic methods will be accelerated,” Mr. 
Eno announced. “Wartime deterioration of 
motor vehicles and roads, accidents that are 
mounting even now, and increased speed 
when restrictions lift, make the traffic situa- 
tion, at home and abroad, a vital post-war 
problem and an immediate issue. Speed, it can 
be scientifically demonstrated, is a factor in 
every accident. Traffic planning, enforcement 
and road design can save immense amounts 
of life, money and productive time.” 

Mr. Ellard will continue, Mr. Eno said, as 
staff writer for Editor and Publisher maga- 
zine and as director of the graduate work in 
Reporting and Newspaper Production at Co- 
lumbia. He was formerly with the Chicago 
Daily News and the Milwaukee Telegram and 
was a correspondent for the Associated Press. 
For 11 years he was editorial director of a 
daily newspaper in Missouri. He held a pro- 
fessorship at the Missouri School of Journal- 
ism, served as acting Dean there, and was 
head of the School of Journalism at Washing- 
ton and Lee University. He joined the_fac- 
ulty of Columbia University in 1940. He is 
now directing a research project in public 
opinion at W echington, D. C. 
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For Schenectady 


45,000,000 Gallons Daily 
From 9 Layne Units PERFORATED 










1944 





























ig De Ff ‘ ise 
South | Late in 1942, Schenectady faced a serious water crisis. METALS 
arious — New war industries and increased population demanded For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 
ritime Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass 
_— and more water. The old system _— over-burdened. Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zine, Lead, Tin 
Reserve was diminishing a million gallons daily. Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 


of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


an Layne was given a contract that covered wells, pumps, 
electrical equipment and other essential apparatus. Layne 
rations f New York Company put full crews on the job and in 


chick | record time completed two wells in time to prevent a 


tenia [ crisis. Seven other wells and pumps were soon ready and 


éxiean f in service, giving Schenectady 45,000,000 gallons of fine 
th the T water daily—and at a saving of $10,000 a year on operat- 
etween 


phasis, | ing cost. 
rtation 
~~~ Though constructed at extraordinary speed, operation 


Vout — was perfect and efficiency up to the guarantee, No other 


firm in America,—or perhaps in the entire world—could 


SHEET 













_— have matched Layne's overall performance. mM E TA LS 
| 
ogg Layne Wells and Pumps are the world' i 5 | 
ee ee rld's finest in qual : SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 
nad, | ity, efficiency, design and long life. For late literature, ‘ Metal Perforating is your assurance of 
‘irman | @ddress Layne & Bowler, Inc. General Offices, Memphis ff a satisfactory job. 
ent at f 8 Tennessee i Made to your specifications 
Hino, ' 1 and shipped promptly. | 
‘ity on t Metal Sample Plate on Request. 
mand) LAYNE PUMPS —fulfitt every need for produce ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, | 
ed the ing large quantities of water at low cost from wells, | 171 York Street Rochester, (11) WN. Y. 
rough- streams, mines or reservoirs. Send for literature. rn 
ts AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * 
ion of Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk, Va. * Layne-Central Co., Memphis, 
at are Tenn. * Layne-Northern Co., Mishawaka, Ind. * Layne-Louisiana 
speed Co., Lake Charles, La. * Louisiana Well Co., Monroe, La. * Layne- 


New York Co., New York City * Layne-Northwest Co., Milwaukee, 


et-war Wis. * Layne-Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio * Layne-Texas Co., Hous- 

it can ton, Texas * Layne-Western Co., Kansas City, Mo. * Layne-Western pe 
“tor in Co. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. * International Water Supply 
bs 








t Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada. 
cement PERFORATED METALS 
=“ Screens and grilles 
maga- in all commercially rolled metals. 
roy all standard and special designs. 
hicago Write for literature 
Press HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 2. 3 44 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
a. ena ee 3 yi — > 
shing- 
cac| WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


| VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 


FOR 
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ARC Welded Boom Features 

Retractable Wheel 

By 
STEPHEN E. STAWIARSKI 
Holyoke, Mass. 

(Former 8 /Sgt. U. 8S. Army Air Corps) 
During the four years I served in the 
United States Army, one of the most im- 
portant arc welding jobs that was en- 
countered was this boom that I designed 
and constructed for lifting engines, pro- 





Retractable Wheel Assembly 


peller assemblies, tail ends of planes, in 
fact, all general hoisting operations. 
The boom was constructed of one and 
two inch aircraft tubing with a one- 
quarter inch wall thickness and was com- 
pletely arc welded. The base is slotted 
and reinforced with one inch bolts hold- 
ing it to two uprights made of armor plat- 





Stawiarski Boom 


ing set right in back of the bumper of the 
tractor. The boom was designed for lift- 
ing ten tons but when attached to the five 
ton tractor for portability, it was neces- 
sary for us to design the wheel assembly 
which acts as a fulcrum and holds the 
tractor on an even keel when hauling ex- 
cessive loads around the air field. 

The hook on the boom was made of six- 
sided bar stock and tempered just enough 
to bend at severe strain, and channel iron 
and sheet steel were used for the sheave, 
reinforced with bosses in each section to 





Callaway Plan Gets Under Way 

The “Callaway Plan” (Manufacturers 
Record, November, 1944) has hurdled its 
first obstacle, the raising of $700,000 to 
acquire average or sub-marginal lands for 
purposes of soil rebuilding and conserva- 
tion. Says the Atlanta Constitution, “The 
success of this first phase (raising the 
money) is an encouraging indication of 
the average citizen’s realization of the 
importance of agriculture to Georgia’s 
well-being.” The goal was reached a full 
month ahead of schedule. Much work lies 
ahead, but there is every indication the 
plan will prove highly successful. 





prevent buckling. The cable holding the 
boom is 34” flexible cable with a snapping 
point of 23.6 tons. It was spliced and 
placed right over the “ears” at the top of 
the boom, which are the reinforcements 
for the sheave. 

The supporting wheel assembly was de- 
signed to be retractable so that the trac- 
tor could move the weight on the boom 
and deposit it with the least effort, sav- 
ing time which is so valuable to Army 
Air Force Units. In the down position 
there is a clearance of only 3%” above the 
ground, very little tilt being allowed. 


The wheel assembly is raised when the f 
boom is idle and if the tractor is out ser- f 


vicing planes it is not in the way when 
tractor is traveling at a fast speed over 
rough ground. 





HOMAS TRUCK 





THOMAS MAKES 


FY 
SS Spee 


4 WHEEL TRUCKS 


BARREL 


instant trucker pulls truc’ 


THOMAS TRUCK 





RUBBER WHEELS 
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Safety One Man - 


NO. 90 


@ Trucker never touches barrel. 

@ Automatic loading and unloading 
®@ Sliding two-in-one chime hook 
® Safe—no backstrain 

@ Balanced—truck carries load 

@ Easy rolling—Hyatt bearings 

@ Lifetime use—welded steel 


A Cinch for One Man 


Safer, faster, easier way for one man to handle 
barrels, drums, kegs up to 1000 Ibs, 
engages rim and cast steel prongs slide under drum 
k back. That’s all there 
is to it! Rubber tired wheels. 


Write for New Catalog No. 43 


& CASTER co . 


4580 Mississippi River, Keokuk, Iowa 




















TRUCK 


Chime hook 








Gates—Iintake, Sluiceway and Spillway 


Hydraulic Turbines — Francis and 


Rack Rakes 
Trash Racks 


Valves—Pipe Line and Penstock 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING 
AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


Propeller Types 
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BLUEPRINT NOW! 
VALVES, HYDRANTS 
AND PIPE LINE 


VP ACCESSORIES 


There is need now of "facing the problems of peace 
in advance of victory." We are glad to cooperate 
by furnishing data and information so that you may 
incorporate M&H Valves and Hydrants in your speci- 
fications for postwar factory changes and improve- 








Here is a new fastener, the Flex V, for the smaller sizes 
of V-belts that is going to establish the same outstanding 
performance record as the Alligator V-belt fastener has 
already established for the larger sizes of V-belts. 

This new Flex V fastener is made in two sizes for A and 
B section V-belts. Ic is simple in design, easy to apply and 
the separable hinge joint makes for quick replacement of 
V-beles without dismantling shafting or machinery. No metal 
touches the pulley so Flex V fastened belts can be run on a 
V-flat drive. 

Folder No. V-12 gives complete details on this new Flex 
V fastener with lise prices, special tools and application in- 
formation. Your request will bring a copy. 









































ments. Blueprint now and be ready. 




















he Order from your supply house HYDRANT 
oe FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. | viet enti 
d over 4690 LEXINGTON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS oe eee accessible by 
Gate Val myerant: might lifting — aover, 
' Also-sole manufacturers of Alligator Stee! Belt — oa gape 
ma rers gator el Belt Lacing trafle or in- side construe- 
ae , for: Mat transmission. belts. Mae V-belt Fasteners dustrial opere- tion with a 
for V-belts ond Flexco HD Belt Fasteners and Rip . tlens. 2/2” and a 4” 
_, Plates. for fastening and repairing conveyor belts... nozzle. 
a Saas 
Sling, F; 
a he 
=e Sy) Check Val 
— & ec aive 
z (( to more successful 
Z 22 
YZ ‘N FILTERING M & H GATE VALVES are cast iron body, bronze 
MY mounted, with double-disc parallel seat or solid wedge 
top, non-rising stem or outside screw yoke. They come 
yj SPARKLER either with flanged or screwed connections. Valves for 
if “Horizontal Plate” fire protection lines are marked “UA-FM” to denote ap- 
METHOD proval of both the Underwriters and the Factory mutuals. 
M & H FIRE HYDRANTS are revolving head, dry top, 
ome bronze mounted. They also are approved by “‘UA-FM”. 
The very — of the Entire main valve assembly is removable through barrel 
Sparkler Filter bespeaks a without digging. Special Traffic Model is fitted with 
sturdiness and efficiency that breakable bolts and stem coupling, designed to break at 
is borne out in its perform- ground line under impact. Repairs are made simply by 
ance. renewing bolts and coupling, without shutting off the 
Hundreds of Sparkler Filters water. 
now filtering Plating Solu- 
tions, Grinding, Cutting, Hon- M & H PRODUCTS INCLUDE “| 
ing, Sulphinated and Lube j FIRE HYDRANTS SHEAR GATES 
Oils, Chemicals, ete., all over GATE VALVES MUD VALVES 
America are building up new TAPPING VALVES VALVE BOXES 
standards in finished prod- WALL CASTINGS SLUDGE SHOES 
ucts, and in the unsurpassed Tansee FLANGE AND m 
i vas erjals FLARE FITTI s 
roa weer , Pri _ CHECK VALVES FLANGED FITTINGS 
os oo FLOOR STANDS B & S FITTINGS 
lL EXTENSION STEMS CUTTING-IN TEES a 
Let a Sparkler engineer show you 
why the horizontal plate design 
Is fundamentally correct. M & H \ ] A I V E 
SPARKLER MFG. CO. AND FITTINGS COMPANY 
a eee: ee ANNISTON, ALABAMA 
MUNDELEIN ILLINOIS 
PRISER 
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Gary-Riveted Grating 


GARY 


WELDED 


GRATING 


Squere edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


4 Gary Stair Treads 


Sead for ottractive paper-weight sample. which is yours for the osking. 


Catalogues epon request. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING CO.. 2700 €. Sth Street, GARY. INDIANA 



















TRY FEDERATED 


FIRST! 


With war priorities restricting the delivery of many non-ferrous metals, you may save 
a lot of time and energy by calling FIRST on one of America's largest smelters and 
refiners. Our sources of supply and facilities place us in an excellent position to 
satisfy your requirements promptly. 












@ ALUMINUM ® 
@ BRASS @ SOLDER 
@ BRONZE @ BABBITT 


All of these in all commercial forms. 
Special Alloys to your specifications. 


CALL ON US FOR 
ZINC 


@ TYPE METALS 
@ LEAD 
@ DIE CAST ALLOYS 
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ATLANTA: 1410 Peachtree Street 
BALTIMORE: Highland and Eastbourne Aves. 


BIRMINGHAM: 





30 Second Avenue, North 


Fedo 





METALS DIVISION 


AMERICAN SMELTING and REFINING COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (5) N. Y. 
Nation-wide service with offices in principal cities 


American Steel Dredge Building 


Engineer Units 


A new 12-inch hydraulic dredge being pro. 
duced by the American Steel Dredge Co., Inc, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., for the U. S. Army Engi- 
neer Corps, has been revealed by Walter W., 
Walb, general manager of the company, who 
said that this firm is building a number of 
these Diesel-powered units for the Engineers, 

The new dredges are completely integrated, 
of compact design and are fully equipped to 
operate in isolated locations for long periods, 
They require no supply service except for fue} 
oil, lube oil and sustenance for personnel, 
They are designed to handle sand, clay and 
silt to a depth of 16 feet and deliver the 
material through a maximum of 1000 feet of 
discharge line at water level, or 500 feet of 
discharge line at 30-foot elevation. 

The general specifications call for a main 
dredging pump with a 14-inch suction and 
12-inch discharge pipe, powered by an eight- 
eylinder, 320 H.P. Diesel engine; a main 
power plant of an 85 kilowatt Diesel electric 
generator set, and an auxiliary Diesel power 
plant of 6 kilowatts. 

The 104-feet by 29 feet by 6 inches prefab 
ricated steel hull is an adaptation of the K-D 
bolted sectional barge that the company has 
been producing for the Army Transportation 
Corps for more than a year. The bolted steel 
hull enables shipment of the complete dredge, 
on standard railroad cars and as hold cargo 
to overseas destinations. Even for this large 
dredge no deck space is needed for its trans- 
portation. No fabrication is necessary at the 
site of erection, 

The dredge has a 36-foot digging ladder 
provided with an adequate margin of overload 
capacity, and fitted with interchangeable cut- 
ter heads to meet the changing character of 
material encountered on different projects. 
The unit is equipped with a five-drum hoist 
which enables extremely high rope pull at 
low speeds due to special compound gearing. 
Cone friction clutches are used and a drum 
switch controlling the hoist makes its opera- 
tion extremely flexible. 

The American Steel Dredge Company has 
been making this general type unit for more 
than 40 years in sizes up to 20 inches and 
designed for all-electric or steam power. Its 
equipment is in use on dredging operations 
all over the world: shore fills on lakes and 
rivers, drainage projects, channel and canal 
improvements, cleaning and enlarging reser- 
voirs, building dams, embankments, levees, 
hydraulic mining and recovery operations. 





“The Palletized Load” 


A new philosophy of simplified packaging 
which effects tremendous economies in ship- 
ping space and handling costs is discussed in 
Robert Gair Company’s new illustrated 28- 
page booklet, “The Palletized Load,” by J. D. 
Maleolmson, Technical Director of Robert 
Gair Company, Inc. has been cleared 
through the U. S. Navy, whose experiences 
with palletizing provide valuable information 
for shippers. 

The use of pallets is not new, but their full 
possibilities were not realized in practice un- 
til the Navy carried the idea to its logical con- 
clusion. Faced with the necessity of trans- 
porting millions of various-size items, the 
Navy developed a simple, time-saving, labor- 
saving and space-saving formula for expedit 
ing the handling of the colossal volume of 
merchandise and supplies which passed 
through its depots in a never-ending stream. 
The basic theory is design of shipping con 
tainers to fit a freight car instead of to hold 
| a certain amount of merchandise. 
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We approach each problem 
in a manner bringing to bear 
upon it the experience of 
@ years of operation. Equip- 
ment and personnel enable 
a refinement of detail for 
which the products of our 
effort are justly noted. We 
are confident that entire 
satisfaction would mark our 
efforts in your behalf. 
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Explosion Proof Motor 
By Telechron 


A new explosion proof electric motor has 
been develo by the Warren Telechron Co., 
Ashland, Mass., according to an announce- 
ment by Roy W. Johnson, vice president. 

This nooner is totally enclosed in a bronze 
casting with removable screw cover and 
sdapted fo for = proof conduit mounting. 
It can upp lied in various shaft speeds, 
voltages uae requency. Developed primarily 
for use in connection with automatic controls 
used in industrial processes where atmos- 
pheres containing ethyl ether vapor, gasoline, 
petroleum, naptha, alcohols, acetone, lacquer 
solvent vapors and natural gas are found, the 
motors have already been used in some of the 
meee war plants producing chemicals, syn- 
thetic rubber, high-octane gas, and ammuni- 
tion. The motor carries Underwriters’ ap- 
roval label, Class 1, Grade C and D, for 
azardous locations, 





International Harvester Appoints 
J. F. Sims Zone Manager 


The Industrial Power Division of the In- 
ternational ee Co. announces appoint- 
ment of J. F. Sims as zone manager for Zones 
8 and 9, with headquarters at the Interna- 
tional Harvester branch at Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Sims will work with the following Inter- 
national industrial power distrbutors: Pav- 
ing Supply & Equipment Co., Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Baltimore, Md.: Rish Equip- 
ment Co., Charleston and Clarksburg, Ww. 
Va., Richmond and Roanoke, Va.; Hampton 
Roads Tractor & Equipment Co., Norfolk, 
Va.; Industrial Equipment Co., Sumter, S. 
Car.; and North Carolina Equipment Co., Ra- 
leigh and Charlotte, N. Car. 

Mr. Sims has had many years’ experience 
in the construction machinery industry 
throughout the South, Middlewest, and East. 
He spent several years on construction equip- 
ment during the reconstruction of the Missis- 
sippi a? levee system following the floods 
of 1927. He joined the Harvester Company at 
Atlanta, Georgia, in 1934. In January, 1942, 
he was assigned to the Washington office of 
the Harvester Company, where he has been 
handling industrial power equipment with the 
— services and the War Production 
Board. 
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Whether to fashion 
springs or wire forms 


or any of the innum- 
erable uses of Music 


Wire, you will find 
Johnson’s XLO Music 
Wire a readily adapt- 
able product. Note 
spring on each end of 
coil. Wire sizes .003” 
to .200” diameter. 


JOHNSON J STEEL & WIRE CO..INC. 


WORCESTER I, MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 





Limestone Sand 


BOXLEY QUARRIES 


CRUSHED LIMESTONE & CRUSHED GRANITE 
FOR Road Building, Concrete 


Railroad Ballast, Furnace Flux 
Filter Stone, Agstone 


Four Plants Located on N. & W. and A. C. L. Railways 
10,000 tons daily capacity 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 


711 Boxley Building, Roanoke 10, Va. 
















McLANAHAN 


EQUIPMENT 





CRUSHERS 


Single and double roll and jaw crush- 
ers, hammer mills, super dry pans— 
steel log washers and scrubbers, sand 
drags, revolving and vibrating screens, 
dryers, 


elevators, 
hoists. 


conveyors, 
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SCREENS 


portable, semi- 
portable and _ stationary 
crushing, screening and 
washing plants for different 
capacities of any materials. 


McLanahan & Stone Cor 


Complete 


Established 1835 
SENNSYLVANIA 
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coxom _ METALS 


VANEAU 





Send for Our Catalogue. 


Ornamental and Industrial 


ozo PERFORATED 


We carry a large stock for 
- 4a: LB: ¢ 


Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City, N. Y. 


| GRUENDLER CRAFTSMANSHIP | 
Seung Tndustry over 5O Years 














Heavy Duty 
Jaw Crushers 

















Peak Production at Low Cost 
Manufacturers of Limestone Pulverizers, 
Grave: or Rock Crushing and Screen- 
ing P ants, 
Equipment. 


Conveying and Screening 


Write for 
Data and 
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GALVANIZING 


Have it done by Philadelphia’s OLDE 
the Country’s LARGEST 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 


Bulletins 
about our 
Lifetime 
Crushing 
Equipment 


GRUENDLER| 


CRUSHER 2x¢ PULVERIZER CO. 


2915-17 North Market St., ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 


















150 to 200 tons Per 
Hr. Crushing Steam 
Shovel Rock to 5"' 
and 6"' minus. 
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“White Glove” Fuel 


A new product, to be known as “white 
glove” fuel because of its cleanliness, will help 
to alleviate the critical fuel shortage as soon 
as a plant for its manufacture is erected at 
Philadelphia, Pa. The project will be financed 
by the Defense Plant Corporation, and will 
be built and operated by the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. Land, building and equip- 
ment will cost $400,000. 

The new fuel will be made from anthracite 
and bituminous fines held together by an as- 
phalt binder. It will be processed in the form 
of 3-inch cubes. Each will weigh a trifle more 
than a pound. A paper-wrapped package of 
six cubes will weigh 7 1/2 pounds. 

The plant will have an annual capacity of 
150,000 tons, using 120,000 tons of anthracite 
in the process. It was suggested by the Solid 
Fuels Administration as part of its program 
to meet the increasing demands for home- 
heating fuel, and to lessen the discomfort and 
suffering that resulted when household con- 
sumers in some areas were unable to purchase 
sufficient coal to meet their needs. 

Blaw-Knox will operate the plant for the 
time being. It is the intention of this com- 
pany to manufacture processing equipment 
needed in the construction of similar plants 
elsewhere. Blaw-Knox is a Pittsburgh engi- 
neering and steel fabricating concern manu- 
facturing a wide variety of nationally well- 
known products. It has had a major role in 
the design, construction and equipment of the 
nation’s synthetic rubber industry. 

The new scientifically prepared fuel can be 
burned efficiently without any changes in fur- 
naces or stoves, and from extensive tests it 
is found to meet existing smoke abatement 
regulations. 





Gypsum Manufacturers Prepare 
To Step Up Production 


Manufacturers of fireproof gypsum sheath- 
ing are preparing to step up production to 
meet demand. Gypsum sheathing provides fire 
protection, as well as weather resistance and 
long life. Manufactured to unvarying stand- 
ards in mass lots, the sheathing is produced 
in large panels which can be applied to the 
wall studs with little or no cutting, eliminat- 
ing waste and saving one-third on erection 
time. Over it can be placed wood siding, brick 
veneer, shingles, stucco or almost any other 








Ickes Says Industry Must Rely 
On Stockpiles for Coal 


Industries using coal have been notified 
by Solid Fuels Administrator Ickes that 
they will have to turn to their stockpiles 
for a substantial part of their fuel for 
the remainder of the winter. This will be 
the only way of getting through the win- 
ter without causing distress to the civilian 

* population or reducing industrial produc- 
tion, said the Administrator. 

Preliminary figures indicate December 
production will fall 11.5 million tons be- 
hind consumption, largest gap for any 
month since the war began. Stepped-up 
war production and severe weather condi- 
tions may make the gap even wider. 

Many plants will have to dig deeply into 
storage piles, while every consumer will 
have to take firm conservation steps and 
utilize whatever fuel is available to him. 

Mr. Ickes’ statement made no reference 
to strikes or other labor disturbances as 
being partially responsible for the dan- 
gerous bituminous situation, 





type of exterior finish. A core of processed 
gypsum between two sheets of weather-re- 
sistive paper, this sheathing is easy to handle 
and easy to erect, according to the Gypsum 
Association. Already in mass production, it is 
readily available and will be able to supply 
the urgent need for sheathing. 





A.C. Booster Pumps 


A new line of single-stage, double-suction 
fire and booster pumps designed for efficient, 
lowcost fire protection have been announced 
by Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisc., in a bulletin (B6336) recently 
released. The pumps are approved for heads 


ranging from 60 pounds per square inch to 
108 pounds per square inch at capacities rang. 
ing from 500 gpm to 1500 gpm, 

The pump units, approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories, include pump with brass plugs, 
umbrella cock, increasers and capacity plate 
mounted on base plate, and direct-connected 
to a driver by means of a flexible coupling, 
According to plant requirements, the units 
also can be eompleted with a splash parti- 
tion plate. 

To make the unit suitable for its purpose, 
fire fittings are available for 500, 750 and 1,000 
gallon ratings. These include hose valves, dis. 
charge base elbow, hose manifold, relief 
valves, discharge cone, suction and discharge 
gauges, vent piping and, for the 1,500 gallon 
capacity pump, a discharge cross. 

The new bulletin, B6336, may be obtained 
by request from Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisc. 





Mackey Heads Westinghouse 
Office at Dallas 


Appointment of C. M. Mackey as manager 
of the Southwest District, with offices in 
Dallas, has been announced by D. M. Sals- 
bury, general manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co. Mr. Mackey was trans- 
ferred from Houston, where he was branch 
manager for Westinghouse during the past 
several years. 

Joining Westinghouse in 1917 as a member 
of the graduate student course, he was in 
the General Engineering Department in East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for two years, and then be- 
came a salesman for Westinghouse products 
in Denver until 1921. From this position he 
was named manager of the Electrical Depart- 
ment of Mine & Smelter Supply Co,, a West- 
inghouse agent-jobber, in El Paso, Texas. 

In 1931 Mr. Mackey became manager of the 
Tulsa office of the Westinghouse Electric Sup- 
ply Co. After remaining there for two years 
he went to Oklahoma City in the same ca- 
pacity. He was transferred to Houston in 
1986. Mr. Mackey was born near Dallas on 
a ranch settled by his great-grandfather over 
a hundred years ago, when Texas was an in- 
dependent republic. He was educated at the 
University of Oklahoma, where he took his 
B. A. and B. S. degrees, and also a degree in 
electrical engineering. 





FACTORY-FINISHED 
HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


HARDWOOD AND 
YELLOW PINE 
LUMBER 


WOOD PARTS 








E. L. BRUCE CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


PLANTS AT MEMPHIS AND NASHVILLE, TENN. — BRUCE 


AND LAUREL, MISS. — LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
CAIRO, ILL. — REED CITY, MICH. 


FLOOR FINISHING 
AND MAINTENANCE 
PRODUCTS 


TERMINIX TERMITE 
CONTROL SERVICE 


LUMBER PRODUCTS 
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MEMPHIS FURNITURE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LOW PRICED FURNITURE 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 











Covering Forty Acres, Served by 11 Railroads, Established 30 Years 


FOREST PRODUCTS 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers of 


Methanol (Wood Alcohol), Acetic Acid, 
Charcoal, Wood Oils and Pitch 











BRATTON AND HOLCOMB 
Selling Agents for 
Veneer Products 


P. O. BOX 43 MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE 





MEMPHIS VENEER, INC. 
Specializing in 
Rotary Cut Veneer 


MILL & OFFICE: 83 WATER WORKS AVE., MEMPHIS 
P. O. BOX 43 





SOUTHERN LAMINATING CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Plywood 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
P. O. BOX 115 


1601 CLANCY 
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aa These Basic 


\ Adva ntages/ 


Memphis Offers: 


Vib Whe 


oN oO 


Ideal Climate and Living Conditions. 
Cooperative Skilled and Unskilled Labor. 


Advantageous Location with Large 
Trade Area. 


Good Government with Low Taxes. 


Abundant Low-Cost Power and Nat- 
ural Gas. 


Fine Water Supply, Industrially Suit- 
able. 


Excellent Transportation — Rail, River, 
Highway and Air. 


Proximity of Raw Materials. 


Inquiries from Banks and Businesses Inter- 
ested in Memphis Are Cordially Invited. 


Union PLantens 


NATIONAL BANh & TRUST CO. 
MEMPHIS. TENN. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits Over Eleven Million Dollars 





* Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * 














Catalog Describes Counterbore 
A 20-page catalog that illustrates and in. 
cludes specifications of a new counterbore and 
special high speed steel cutting tools has 
been issued by the Moreland Tool Co., 16935 
W. MeNichols Road, Detroit, Mich. The eccen. 
tric principle is utilized in the design to com. 
pletely equalize the torque load on the holder 
and the mating driving member of the cutter 
...-both shank of cutter and corresponding 
hole in the holder being round in shape and 
eccentric in location only. Concentricity of 
the assembled unit is held to the closest pre- 
cision tolerances by means of a “stick taper." 
The angular notch is so positioned, as to as- 
sure a full contact of the driving members 
from the start,, which also functions as a 
mechanical check against careless assembly 
of holder and cutter. The pilot has no other 
function than as a guide. 


Lead Uses Restricted 


War Production Board has announced that 
most civilian uses for lead will be restricted 
to the annual rate of 60 per cent of the 1944 
level. The restriction came through a com- 

lete revision of Order M-38. Increased muni- 
ions requirements, lessened stockpiles and 
manpower shortage were principal factors 
necessitating the new order. 


Combustion Control System 

A new thermostatically-regulated combus- 
tion control system for hand-fired heating 
plants designed to save fuel and_ increase 
heating efficiency and convenience, is offered 
by the Perfex Corp., 500 W. Oklahoma Ave., 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin. Incorporated in this 
system are the new Barometric Draft Con- 
trol with an attached Thermo-Draulic Damper 
Operator, the Magic Dial Thermostat, and a 
Limit Control. This new combustion contro! 
system gets the maximum value out of al! 
grades of hand-fired fuel because it adjusts 
the rate of combustion to heating needs and 
furnace capacity all the way through the 
burning process, 


Bruning BW-Copyflex Printer 

A machine recently announced by the 
Charles Bruning Co., of Chicago, known as 
the BW-Copyflex Model 2 continuous printer. 
provides complete reproduction facilities for 
any type of industry or business, The BW- 
Copyfiex continuous printer exposes, with the 
use of Copyflex materials, tracings, line draw- 
ings, specifications, Van Dyke negatives, blue 
prints, ete. Original material with copy on 
both sides can be reproduced on either side 
or both sides. Copyflex Prints are developed 
in trays and dried in a simple drier. 


Automatic Fly Control 

Automatic fly control has been developed by 
Detjen Corp., of New York. The result is ac- 
complished by the use of electric fly screens 
which electrocute the flies day and night 
under any moisture or weather conditions. 
The fly screen panel consists of a grid of 
horizontal metal bars which are fastened into 
an insulated metal and wood frame 1% inches 
thick. The bars are spaced 9/32 inch apart. 
The unit is energized by a specially construct- 
ed transformer and is designed for installa- 
tion in door and window openings where flies 
usually congregate. The company recom- 
mends the screens for installation by dairy 
farmers and_ livestock breeders, dairies, 
creameries and cheese plants, meat packers 
and food factories, poultry farmers, hospitals 


; and institutions, hotels and_ restaurants, 


bakeries and food stores and military and 
naval stations. 


Crusher Shear Plate 


Improvement 


Replaceable emergency shear plates are i 
safety improvement against roll breakage on 
aggregate crushers made by the Iowa Manu 
facturing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Under ideal working conditions, heavy 
helical springs of chrome vanadium steel 
maintain proper tension on the floating rol! 
and keep the spenies for material constant. 
When uncrushable foreign material is in- 
troduced, the springs protect the roll by re- 
lieving the undue stress and prevent break- 


age. 

If exceptionally large uncrushable materia! 
passes into the rolls, shear plates at the butt 
of the springs snap and free the springs com- 
pletely. Each shear plate consists of 11-gauge 
sheet iron, and is located in the slot of the 
adjustable plate that holds the spring in posi- 
tion as shown in the drawing. 

Any large piece of uncrushable material. 
such as tramp iron, would cause the nut. 
slotted for and holding the shear plate, on 
the end of the adjustable screw bolt, to shear 
the plate and allow the unrestrained bolt to 
pass through the spring and instantly release 
all tension on the floating roll. 
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EXCLUSIVE MEMPHIS WHOLESALERS OF THE NATIONALLY FAMOUS 


ARMSTRONG’S FLOOR COVERINGS 


"Every dealer will want this line,"’ we said when we ordered our first carload of 
Armstrong ucts (way back in 1914). Steadily the trend has been ‘more and 
more Armstrong,'’ with the result that we have featured this line exclusively in 
hard surface floor covering. Today, as from the beginning 30 years ago, hundreds 
¢ — retail dealers of the South are supplied overnight from our Memphis 


WR e loore 


y GOooos\c¢ OM PAN Y¥ 


MEMPHIS 


The South's Largest Wholesale House — In Our 85th Year. 











THE 


CHATTANOOGA 
STAMPING & ENAMELING 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers Road 


CHATTANOOGA 


TENNESSEE 











12 


YEARS OF SERVICE 


TO THE 


BUILDERS OF THE 


SOUTH 


AND SOUTHWEST 


FOR 


GLASS & GLAZING 


BINSWANGER 
& COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. - Shreveport, La. 
Richmond, Va. - Greensboro, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. - Houston, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. - Dallas, Tex. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 





FOR EXCELLENCE OF PRODUCTION 
IN OPTICS DIVISION 
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Oil-Bearing Formations Sum- 


marized in Government Text 


Publication of a new summary of avail- 
able information on the age and correla- 
tion of the oil-producing Lower Creta- 
ceous formations of the Coastal Plain in 
Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas was an- 
nounced recently by the office of W. E. 
Wrather, director of the Geological Sur- 
vey, of the Department of the Interior. 
The nature and correlation of the known 
Lower Cretaceous formations in this im- 
portant oil-producing area are shown by 
several maps and tables and two series of 
columnar sections, all printed on one 
sheet. In a descriptive text also printed 
on the same sheet the paleontologic and 
stratigraphic relations of the formations 
are briefly reviewed, and comparison is 
made of the nomenclature of the forma- 
tions in the outcrop areas and in the sub- 
surface. The sheet, entitled “Correlation 
of Lower Cretaceous formations of the 
Coastal Plain of Texas, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas,” has been issued as Prelimi- 
nary Chart 3 of the Oil and Gas Investi- 
gations series. Copies may be purchased 
from the Director of the Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington 25, D. C., at 50 cents 
each. 





Labor Shortage Severely 
Hampers Cotton Textiles 


Cotton textile production is lagging. 
The industry has been faced since May 1 
with a need for hiring nearly a quarter 
of a million workers up to November in 
order to expand its output to meet fully 
the estimated demands for cotton 
products, says War Manpower Commis- 


sion. 

The inquiry required an increase of 
28,500 in its total work force by Novem- 
ber 1, as compared with May 1, and about 
210,000 replacements over the same 
period, on the basis of the 7.7 per cent 
separation rate for April. Thus a total 
employment of 238,500. additional work- 
ers was the goal for the industry for the 
six-month period. 

Total employment in the industry in 
May, 1944, was reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor as 437,900, a decline of 14 per cent 
from the peak of 510,300 in December, 
1942. Primarily as a result of the decline 
in employment, cotton textile production 
has been decreasing steadily since 1942, 
according to WMC. 





Southern Textile Men 
to Advise O.P.A. 


Frank Hill, head cost accountant, Con- 
solidated Textile’ Corporation, Lynch- 
burg, Va., and Horace Robertson, head 
cost accountant, Cannon Mills, Kan- 
napolis, N. C., have joined the Office of 
Price Administration on a _ consulting 
basis and will serve in the Accounting De- 
partment to help in connection with the 
textile industry cost work. Three other 
cost accountants who recently joined 
OPA as consultants to help the agency 
with cost work pertaining to the textile 
field are Richard Carr, Gaffney, S. C., and 
Alexander N. Gee, both of the Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., and William J. 
Reddey, Jr., Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock 
Hill S. C. 

W. FE. Boone, Marshall Field & Com- 





pany’s manufacturing division, Draper, 
N. C., and William Bogart, Preximity 
Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., have been added to OPA’s Cotton 
Section of the Primary Products Branch, 
OPA also announced the appointment of 
Robert H. Walker, vice president and 
former vice president and sales manager, 
Pickett Mills, Highpoint, N. C., to work in 
the Cotton Section. 


A Soldier’s Cotton Needs 


Army Quartermaster authorities re 
cently completed a tabulation which 
shows that it requires 136.06 yards of 
cotton material to equip initially and 
maintain a soldier in the U. S. for one 
year. In addition to materials which can 
be measured in yards, the Quartermaster 
Corps also supplies to each man approx. 
imately 42 pounds of cotton in the form 
of mattress filling, knitted garments and 
other items of clothing and equipment. 
Besides clothing, cotton items include 
such personal equipment as barrack bags, 
canteen covers, blankets, towels, sheets, 
pillowcases, mattress covers and cotton 
comforters. Cotton, next to steel, is the 
most important material of modern war. 








Roberts Becomes Engineer of 


Norfolk Industrial Commission 

Chilton Roberts, for a number of years 
associated with the Seaboard Airline Rail- 
way, has been appointed Industrial Engi- 
neer of the Norfolk Industrial Commis- 
sion. A graduate of Princeton University, 
Mr. Roberts has engaged in a wide variety 
of engineering work. 











MOCCASIN BUSHING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


MOCCASIN OIL DISTRIBUTING BUSHINGS 
PLAIN BRONZE BUSHINGS 
BRASS AND BRONZE CASTINGS 


CHATTANOOGA — TENNESSEE 
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FOR 





STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 





SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
of 


Cotton yarns and threads 


PLANTS 


CHATTANOOGA. TENNESSEE 


PIEDMONT, ALABAMA -— GADSDEN, ALABAMA - ROSSVILLE, GEORGIA 


General Sales Offices: 804 Lafayette Building, Philadelphia 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York 16, N. Y.—1!85 Madison Ave. : Greensboro, N. C.—Guilford Building 
Chicago 54, IIl_—940 Merchandise Mart Reading, Pa. Reading 6262 




















TENNESSEE 
PAPER MILLS 


INCORPORATED 





Manufacturers of 


ALL GRADES PAPER BOX BOARDS 
CHATTANOOGA, - - - TENNESSEE 
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Texas Minerals Above Billion 


Texas led all states in mineral produc- 
tion in 1943 and was the only state pro- 
ducing minerals valued in excess of one 
dillion dollars—$1,116,056,000—for that 
year, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. The Lone Star State retained, 
for the ninth consecutive year, its rank 
of first in the United States in the value 
of minerals output. The Texas total rep- 
resents 16.97 per cent of the national 
mineral production value. ‘ 

Fuels were first with a value of $993,- 
242,000; non-metallics totaled $93,181,000, 
and metallics came to $29,633,000. Crude 
petroleum was the. principal fuel and 
magnesium the leading metal. Non-metal- 





lics, in order of importance, were sulfur, 
cement, magnesium compounds, sand and 
gravel, bromine, salt, clay, stone and lime. 


West Virginia Keeps Lead in 
Bituminous Production 


West Virginia produced a record of 
$560,330,000 in minerals in 19438 and 
maintained its national rank of fourth in 
total value and first in bituminous coal 
production, with the solid fuel valued at 
$450,128,000, according to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines and the West Virginia 
Geological Survey. 

Natural gas production totaled $80.930,- 
000; crude petroleum $8,700,000, and 





liquefied petroleum gases $1,967,000. The 
remaining $18,597,000 came from sand 
and gravel, lime, stone, clay products 
and raw clay, salt, grindstones and pulp 
stones, bromine and calcium chloride, 

Next to 1943’s record output, the most 
outstanding year was 1920, when a total 
of $547,873,000 was reached. For the pe 
riod 1911 to 1943, inclusive, the value of 
minerals produced in the Moutain State 
was $9,728,600,000. 





American Car and Foundry Co., at the 
fall meeting of the Board of Directors 
declared a dividend of 1%% upon the ont. 
standing preferred stock payable m ber 
= oar to stockholders of record November 





T. M. CATHEY, President 


Manufacturers of 


OAK 


Cc. C. CATHEY, Vice Pres. 
R. F. SHARP, Secretary-Treasurer 


MEMPHIS 
HARDWOOD 
FLOORING CO. 


Southern Hardwoods 
AIR OR KILN DRIED 
ROUGH OR SURFACED 


OAK FLOORING 


STRIP - PARQUET - HERRING BONE FOR NAILED 
OR MASTIC INSTALLATION 
PREFINISHED OAK FLOORING 


MOULDING — DIMENSION — CEDAR CLOSET LINING 


MEMPHIS 10, TENNESSEE 


FISCHER SERVES 
THE MID-SOUTH 


Building Materials, Reinforcing and Structural Steel, 
Sash, Doors, Plywood, Ready Mixed Concrete, 
Concrete Blocks and Bricks 


FISCHER LIME & CEMENT COMPANY 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE | 














FROGS, SWITCHES, CROSSINGS, SWITCH STANDS 


THE CONLEY BRIDGE EXPANSION JOINT 


The Conley Patent Frog 
SPECIAL TRACK WORK FOR STEAM, ELECTRIC AND 
(INDUSTRIAL RAILROADS, COMMERCIAL FORGINGS 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Conley Frog & Switch Company 


Manufacturers of 


AND RAIL BRACES 
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suit your convenience. 





INTERSTATE LIFE 


ACCIDENT COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


JosgpH W. JOHNSON, M.D., President 


A policy to suit your needs with premium payments to 








Chattanooga, Tennessee 


MOUNTAIN CITY 
MILL COMPANY, INC. 


Highest Grade Flour 
ITS WHITENESS DENOTES ITS PURITY 
MEAL GRITS and FEED 
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GILMAN PAINT & VARNISH COMPANY 





GOOD PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS FOR OVER A THIRD CENTURY 


MILL WHITE 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


HOUSE PAINT 
STRUCTURAL FINISHES 


SPECIFICATION MATERIALS 


CHATTANOOGA 


TENNESSEE 
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t WANT... 
ACCURATE 
LUMBER: 











CORLEY MILLS 


CUT 


Cccurale Lumber! 
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ORLEY circular sawmills 

produce ACCURATE lum- 
ber. That is why good sawmill 
operators prefer them and why 
concentration yard men _ prefer 
Corley-cut lumber. 





mm 


OUR WARTIME POLICY 


lumbermen with their big War job. Since 


has helped 


historical December 7, 1941, Corley has tilled 
over 40,Q00 orders... 


most lumber rolling. 


in ways to keep the 


Few mills have been shipped to new 


operators. Instead, experienced and estab- 
lished lumbermen, capable of the greatest 
immediate production, have been supplied 


with Corley products. 


Except for certain shipments to the Armed 
Forces, most of the orders havé represented 


replacements, repairs and supplies. 


CORLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1905 
CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers of 
CIRCULAR SAWMILLS, EDGERS, TRIMMERS AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 
Branches: Little Rock, Ark. -- Natchez, Miss. — Portland, Ore. — Seattle, Wash. 
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MANAGEMENT TODAY 


does more 
serious 
thinking 


about 


their Employees’ FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


Accidents, sickness, trips to the hospital—perhaps an ex- 
pensive operation—death of the Employee or in the 
family, maybe a new arrival . . . these are among sure-to- 
happen emergencies your Employees face constantly. 


What's the answer? 
Must they merely go it on their own? 


More and more business and industrial firms—many of 
them among the nation’s leaders—have found a scientific. 
satisfactory answer to such income-robbing emergencies 
through 


Provident HUMAN SECURITY Plans 


now operating from coast to coast. 


These wholesale rate group plans offer three payment 


methods: 


1. Employers meet the entire cost 
(Such employer contributions up to 5% of current wages are considered 
deductible from taxes und not interpreted as a wage increase.)* 


2. Employers help Employees with part of the cost 
*(Similar application to part contributed by Employer.) 
3. Employees meet the low premiums by convenient 


payroll deductions. 
Let us without obligation outline a plan of Employee 
protection, based on our 57 years of “Know How,” tailor- 
made to meet the particular needs of your plant. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND QQ ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE NES COMPAN 


Challe ROOGE, PE 1 eS8€€ swossooseese 





© One of America’s “Top Ten” in the writing of Sickness, 
Accident and Hospital Insurance. 

© Now bringing protection to more than ONE MILLION work- 
ers and their dependents. 

© Operating Protection Plans for Employees upon a majority 
of the nation’s chief railroads. 


Lite : Aocident : Pickneor: Group : Hospital 
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Aluminum Ingot Statistics 
Statistics covering aluminum ingot pro- 
duced by secondary smelters henceforth will 
be released monthly by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. The first report, covering January 
through August, 1944, is now published and 
will be followed each month by comparable 
statements to be derived from a survey at 
— conducted by the War Production 
oard, 


Synthetic Resin Aids Plastics 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.,, 
has announced its technicians have per. 
fected a new synthetic resin, which, when 
properly used in a_ low-pressure lamina- 
tion process, will all but eliminate size 
as a restrictive factor in postwar plastics. 
In effect, the company said, this means an 
entirely new field has been opened to the plas- 
tics fabricator, whose mass production out- 
put is now very largely limited to small items 
such as table radio cabinets, telephone cases, 
instrument housings, tablewear, compacts and 
kindred small items. 

To produce even these through existing 
compression or injection molding methods, 
fabricators must employ large and costly nia- 
chines whose size and weight progress in geo- 
metric ratio to the size of the plastic object 
being manufactured. Molded items larger 
than 36 inches across, other than flat sheets 
or panels are today virtually unknown. Ip 
low-pressure lamination, heavy machines are 
not needed. Moreover, manufacture is sim- 

lified by the fact existing three-dimensional 
tems may be used as forms or molds, and 
thus duplicated in plastic. 


Pittsburgh Corning Officials 


H. B. Higgins, president of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., has been elected president 
also of the Pittsburgh Corning Corp., replac- 
ing the late H. S. Wherrett, it was recently 
announced.  R, Clause, vice chairman of 
Pittsburgh Plate, was named vice president 
of Pittsburgh Corning, which is owned equal- 
ly by the Corning Glass Co. and Pittsburgh 
Plate. R. B. Tucker, vice president of Pitts- 
awe Plate, was elected to the subsidiary’s 
voard. 


New Type Plate Bending Roll 


Webb Corporation, Webb City, Mo., has re- 
cently marketed a new model initial type 
plate bending roll known as the Model R-3- 
L. This model roll can be made in 12 differ- 
ent capacities ranging from 8 feet of 5/16 in. 
to 4 feet of 5/16 inch. This new roll fea- 
tures the Webb totally enclosed speed re- 
ducer and the automatic balance bar, The 
same as previous Webb plate bending rolls, 
it is designed so that it is one of the most 
compact, efficient machines on the market to- 
day, say the makers. It is pictured equipped 
with manually operated raising of the rear 
roll. Power operated raise can be furnished 
when desired. 


Railroad Man — By 


Caterpillar Tractor 

F. E. Schaumburg, since 1932 Chicago and 
Northwestern’s Roadmaster, has resigned that 
position to join Caterpillar Tractor Co., Pe- 
oria, Illinois, as Railroad Representative, 
Sales Development Division. r. Schaum- 
burg’s new assignment will include the analy- 
sis and promotion of the use and applica- 
tion of “Caterpillar” Equipment for general 
off-track railroad construction and mainte- 
nance, 

A native of North Dakota, Mr. Schaumburg 
began his railroading career as a chainman 
with the Northern Pacific Engineers in 1917. 
In 1924, he joined Chicago Great Western as 
assistant engineer of maintenance of way. 
There he remained till 1920, when he became 
associated with Chicago and Northwestern, 
where he rose to the position of Roadmaster 
in 1932. Appointment by Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co. of a practical railroad man of Mr. 
Schaumburg’s experience and acquaintance 
is a reflection of the emphasis which that 
company places on the future of its line of 
Diesel tractors, engines, motor graders, and 
earthmoving machines with the railroad com- 
panies of the United States and Canada. 


Dolfinite Catalog Issued 

A new catalog of Dolfinite products for the 
building industry has been published by Dol- 
phin Paint & Varnish Co., Toledo, Ohio, It 
features their complete line of acoustic ce- 
ment, aluminum paints, aluminum water- 
proofing, anti-rust coatings, barn paints, 
caulking compounds, cement floor paints, 
cork cement, dryers, enamels, enamel under- 
coats, glazing putties, heat-proof aluminum, 
ready mixed house paints, varnishes, wall 
site, washable flatwall paints, and wood floor 
paint. 
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Official U. S. Air Forces Photo’ 


Thundering through the sub-stratosphere 
with trails of vapor marking their course, 
American bombers and swift fighters de- 
liver smashing blows at the enemy. These 
high-altitude sweeps could not be made 
without oxygen, which means life itself at 
more than 10,000 feet. Air Products mobile 
and stationary generators supply oxygen 


























on many battlefronts. Air Produets is con- 
centrating today on oxygen generators for 
military use, and will continue to do so 
until every victory is won. After the war 
the company will resume construction for 
industry of modern, efficient plants using 
the air liquefaction process for the produc- 


INCORPORATED 





tion of oxygen, nitrogen and other gases. Manufacturers Road, Chattanooga 5, Tenn 
' F : 








BUNK SCHL 








Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
Distributors of Industrial Chemicals, Laundry 
and Dry Cleaners Supplies. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


Nashville  ———-—-——-— 


CASTES 


-——— CHATTANOOGA i — Knoxville 
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Rand-McNally Bankers’ 


Directory 


The final 1944 Edition of the Rand-Mc- 
Nally Bankers’ Directory, just issued, in- 
dicates a healthy condition as far as 
bank earnings are concerned. In the last 
six months, bank loans went up $1,905,- 
154,000. During the same period, deposits 
increased $11,115,663,000 and the hold- 
ings of Government securities $10,188,- 
198,000, to an all-time high of $76,122,- 
535,000. Small declines were registered in 
other securities and in cash and exchange 
due from other banks, Although capital 
remains substantially the same during 
the six month period, undivided profits 
and reserves show an increase of $217,- 
303,000. 

Other pertinent banking statistics 
shown in the Blue Book indicate the un- 
precedented quota of bank assets and 
stability of the whole banking struc- 
ture. Slight decreases have been regis- 
tered in a number of banks in all cate- 
gories in the past half year. The total of 
national banks decreased from 5,044 to 
5,039 State banks and trust companies de- 
creased from 9,507 to 9,496 and private 
banks from 148 to 145, leaving 14,791 
head office banks, a decrease of 21 in the 
past six months. 





Mica in Alabama 


The Geological Survey of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior is engaged in 
an extensive study of mica deposits in 
Alabama. A number of mines in Clay, 
Randolph, and Tallapoosa counties have 
been mapped recently by the Survey. 
Copies have been placed in open file and 
may be consulted in the Office of the 


State Geologist, University of Alabama. 
Tuscaloosa. 





Virginia Mica Deposits 

The Geological Survey has been mak- 
ing studies of a number of mica deposits 
in certain counties in southwestern Vir- 
ginia. Detailed results of the investiga- 
tions are not immediately available, but 
those interested may study maps of the 
area in the Office of the State Geologist. 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


Gardner Expands Nashville 


Operations 

D. W. Gardner, engaged in the con- 
struction business throughout the South 
for many years, has made extensive addi- 
tions to his plant in Nashville, and has 
installed a complete wood-working plant. 
In addition to making beverage cases and 
toys, the plant will have a large section 
specializing in authentic handmade re- 
productions of period furniture. 


Louisiana Minerals Set New 


Record 

Louisiana advanced from 7th to 6th 
place in the nation in the dollar value of 
minerals produced, establishing an all- 
time state record of $267,617,000 in 1943, 
according to reports of the Bureau of 
Mines, United States Department of the 
Interior. Crude petroleum of the Pelican 
State was valued at $149,500,000 ; natural 
gas, $87,220,000, natural gasoline, $9,486,- 
000; sulfur, $9,087,000; salt, $3,678,000, 
and liquefied petroleum gases, $2,112,000. 
Other important minerals produced were 
sand and gravel, $3,046,000; clay prod- 
ucts, $700,000, with cement, magnesium, 





lime and stone contributing $2,788,000 to 
the grand total. 

Louisiana’s yearly mineral production 
passed the $100,000,000 mark in 1920, and 
in 1941 it passed the $200,000,000 mark 
when output was valued at $228,440,000. 
Since 1910 minerals from Louisiana have 
tetaled nearly $3,000,000,000 





Surplus War Property Purchases 

A national selling program of interest 
to all purchasers of surplus property has 
been announced by Russell C. Duncan, 
Deputy in charge of Sales and Merchan 
dising of Treasury’s Office of Surplus 
Property. No longer will it be necessary 
for persons to contact each of the eleven 
regions of the country to determine what 
surpluses are available because informa. 
tion on all large quantities of goods wil! 
be available right “next door’ to each 
regional office. 

A “Surplus Reporter” is to be issued 
from each regional office at regular inter- 
vals. This will advise firms on Treas 
ury’s mailing list what the Treasury has 
to sell, the area in which material is lo 
cated and the general method which wil) 
be used to sell it. Interested purchasers 
will then contact the regional office and 
indicate their interest. If disposition is to 
be made by invitation to bid, forms will 
be sent. If sale will be made by fixed 
price, negotiation or otherwise the pros 
pective purchaser will be so advised. 





BOILER FEEDWATER TREATMENT 

National Aluminate Corp., 6216 W. 66th Pi. 
Chicago $8, Ill., has issued a special bulletin 
No. 30, titled “Questions and Answers on 
Boiler Feedwater Treatment” that will be of 
interest and service to those confronted with 
problems of boiler scale and other water im 
purities damaging to equipment. 








These Well Known Brands 








ELASTIC- By 
TAILOR MADE 


STEAM_SHRUNK 


psn 





“SELL BECAUSE 
THEY SA 71jSFY" 











Chicago Office: 222 West Adams St. 


PHYR FLEECE 








Manufacturers of 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ HEAVYWEIGHT RIBBED 


UNION SUITS 


SHIRTS and DRAWERS 
APPALACHIAN MILLS CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
N. Y. OFFICE, 93 WORTH ST. 


San Francisco Office: 627 Rialto Building 
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Saves Man Hours— 


Cuts Material 
Handling Costs 





Saves Tires— 


Saves Gas— 





@® With a DEMPSTER - DUMPSTER 
Hoisting Unit mounted on one of your 
trucks, and a number of DEMPSTER- 
DUMPSTER Detachable Bodies, one 
truck can do the work of 4 or more 
regular trucks. Dozens of War Pro- 
duction Plants are finding this true, for 
DEMPSTER-DUMPSTERS have 
stepped right in to keep materials mov- 
ing—at greater speed, and at big sav- 
ings in tires, gasoline, repairs, and man- 
hours—resulting in greatly reduced ma- 
terial handling and hauling costs. 


Di 
















MPSTE 
MPSTE 


There is never an idle moment for 
DEMPSTER-DUMPSTERS around an 
industrial plant. One Hoisting Unit, 
with its crane and winch accessories, and 
a variety of Detachable Bodies, can be 
kept busy constantly hauling materials, 
collecting trash, unloading and stacking 
sheet steel and shapes, transporting 
crates and heavy castings—doing any 
number of jobs with a great saving in 
time, and money. Write for complete 
information. Dempster Brothers, Inc., 
415 Shea Road, Knoxville, Tennessee. 











Sam. C. MENGEL, President 
J. T. MENGEL, Vice-President Epw. PEYTON, Treasurer 


Sales Office—Louisville, Ky. 











FOREIGN & DOMESTIC BROOKS 


VENEERS 


tNCORPORATED 


Vanufacturers of 


VENEERS & LUMBER 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


MAHOGANY 
and 
IMPORTED FANCY 
VENEERS 





TRADE MARK 


Kk. C. KOKNFELD, Secretary 


Mill—-Knoxville, Tenn 


EQUIPMENT & MFG. CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
® 


Manufacturers of the 


Brooks Load Lugger 
Day Limestone Pulverizers 
Day Crushers 


Distributors for 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
BUCYRUS-ERIE COMPANY 
J. D. ADAMS COMPANY 
EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY COMPANY 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCK SAFETY 


High interest in accident prevention meas- 
ures was indicated in the responses received 
by Elwell-Parker Electric Co, following pub- 
lication earlier this year of a set of safety 
rules for the operation of power industrial 
trucks. The company has had the rules 
printed oh a pocket-size cardboard folder, 
with corners rounded and the surfaces var- 
nished for greater durability. Each of the 34 
safety ideas is presented as a brief sugges- 
tion applicable to the operation of al] makes 
and types of power trucks. Copies may be 
obtained on request from the Elwell-Parker 
——_ Co., 4205 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 14, 

0. 


METALS AND ALLOYS DICTIONARY 

Containing over 10,000 useful metallurgical 
terms, this up-to-date reference work has defi- 
nitions of metallurgical terms, compositions, 
properties and uses of the important com- 
mercial alloys. It gives the physical constants 
and properties of chemical elements, +g 
tion of machinery and processess used in 
modern metallurgy, and other pertinent in- 


formation. Especially designed for the use of 
all those who want to know about the applica- 
tions and peculiarities of metals, alloys and 
raw materials, this book is a “must” for the 
libraries of those working in metallurgy. 
Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—$4.50 net. 


V-BELT HANDBOOK 

Said to contain the greatest amount of data 
ever assembled in a similar volume, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has published 
74-page V-Belt Handbook for Industrial Ap- 
plications. It discusses the operating advan- 
tages of V-belts, qualities to seek in the prod- 
uct, installation and care, sheaves, selection 
of the V-drive, and general information cov- 
ering the whole field. Address Goodrich, di- 
rect, for copy. 


ETHYL CELLULOSE BOOKLETS 
Two technical booklets on ethyl cellulose, 
base of many plastics, flexible lacquers, quick- 
drying varnishes, inks, adhesives, fabric coat- 
ings and electrica] insulation, have been pub- 
lished by Hercules Powder Company’s Cellu- 


lose Products Department. The 48-page book- 
let on “The Properties and Uses of Ethyl] 
Cellulose” lists and describes the characteris- 
tics which have resulted in ethyl cellulose 
being accepted for so many industrial uses. 
Twenty-two tables and eleven graphs illus- 
trate and explain the effect of ethyl cellulose 
in various formulations. 

The second booklet, entitled “Ethyl Cellu- 
lose Formulations with Resins and Plasti- 
cizers,” was prepared for those interested 
in making practical use of ethy! cellulose. 

Seven tables, showing the test results ob- 
tained on ethyl] cellulose lacquers and nitro- 
cellulose comparison formulas, are included 
in the section on application of data. 


FILES AND RASPS 

Printed copies of Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R6-44, files and rasps (American 
pattern, and straight- and curved-tooth milled 
files), are now available, according to an an- 
nouncement of the division of simplified_prac- 
tice. National Bureau of Standards. Copies 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 25, D. C., for 10 cents each. 








KNOXVILLE, 


RUN RITE 
SHEAVES 

TAPE IDLERS 
SEPARATORS, ETC. 





P NATIONAL PLASTICS, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL CUSTOM MOLDERS 
SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILE MACHINE PARTS 


TENNESSEE 


KEY BUTTONS 
FERRULES 
HANDLES, ETC. 





OUR FAITH IN THE SOUTH IS ABIDING 


W. J. SAVAGE COMPANY 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


MACHINERY — SUPPLIES 
For Mills — Mines — Factories — Contractors 


ENGINEERS — MACHINISTS — FOUNDERS 


Since 1885 


Manufacturers of 


MILLWRIGHTS 








The Knoxdbille Journal 


TENNESSEE VALLEY'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


ROY N. LOTSPEICH 
PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





Published Every Morning 
Established 1839 


Tennessee Coach 
Company ; 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 


- KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


WE ARE KEEPING IN STEP WITH ASSOCIATED PRESS 


OUR COMMUNITY PROGRESS 


Serving Knoxville directly with modern 
coaches from all points in East Ten- 
MEMBERS: 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


nessee with connections to all points in 
the United States 
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TABLISHED 1905 





FOUR DEPARTMENTS 


MILL & MINE SUPPLIES 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 
PLUMBING & HEATING 
PAINT & PAINTERS SUPPLIES 


Cae “KEEP THE MILL RUNNING” 
6 e oye 


MILL & MINE SUPPLY CO. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
404-12 State St. Phone 3-2161 












Volunteer 
Portland 
Cement 
Company 


A TENNESSEE PRODUCT 


Manufactured in 


KNOXVILLE 

















THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


BOOK MANUFACTURING 
PLANT 


KINGSPORT PRESS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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1858 e 1944 


Eighty-six years of producing the finest 
Cooking and Heating Stoves 


| ENTERPRISE 
STOVES 


w 


When Victory is won by our Valiant 
Fighting Forces, we will again supply 
the trade with the finest Cooking and 
Heating Stoves. 


The Enterprise line is complete, in- 
cluding a wide range of models for 
Coal, Wood, Gas and Electric fuels. 


We also produce the famous Enter- 
prise warm air Furnaces and Enter- 


prise Stokers. 


Your post war plans should include 


the Enterprise line. 


w 


Made by 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO. 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 














Rayon Industry Outlook 
(Continued from page 172) 


in the past.” 

Present projected capacity of the rayon 
industry is approximately 810,000,000 
pounds yearly, of which 240,000,000 
pounds represent tire yarn, a one-purpose 
fiber, and the rest-——560,000,000 pounds— 
rayon for weaving and knitting, accord- 
ing to the survey. Post-war expansion in 
rayon capacity will depend, to some ex- 
tent, on the success and permanency of 
rayon tire cord, it is stated. 

“Neither executives in the rayon in- 
dustry nor the tire industry have crystal- 
lized their views for public consumption 
on the tire yarn post-war outlook. Some 
feel that rayon tire yarn may only ke 
economically produced in a one-purpose 
plant like that of Industrial Rayon Corp., 
which has an acknowledged cost advan- 
tage in using wood pulp and in its con- 
tinuous process. Some believe that tire 
yarn conversions have been hastily ar- 
ranged under the war emergency, are 
high cost, and cannot be considered 
permanent. 

“One authoritative source estimates 
that 160,000,000 pounds out of the 240,- 
000,000 pounds of tire yarn capacity will 
stay in operation; another estimates 
200,000,000 pounds. Dealing with four or 
five large and price-conscious buyers— 
the rubber companies—some of which 
also own cotton tire cord plants of their 
own, rayon companies may experience 
subnormal profits in the tire yarn busi- 
ness. Rayon tire cord itself isalmost oblig- 
atory in large many-ply bus and truck 
tires exposed to gruelling highway con- 
ditions. 

“Other rayon uses should grow in the 
aggregate. Although rayon growth has 
already been sensational, rayon consump- 
tion is still a small part of total fiber 
usage—about 10 per cent. Since a ma- 
jority of women’s dresses are already 
made of rayon and the rest from wool. 
cotton, reworked silk, and other materi- 
als, this remaining market will be at- 
tacked not only by rayon but also by 
nylon and aralac. 

“The wool going into men’s and wo 
men’s suitings normally amounts to about 
300,000,000 pounds yearly. This will be a 
tempting market for rayon staple fiber 
but susceptible to slow invasion because 
wool thus far has proved the most dura- 
ble for suitings. However, some progress 
will be made, certainly in the direction of 
light weight summer weaves for men and 
women’s (less durable) suitings. 

“Nylon staple fiber, when it is actively 
introduced, should be watched because it 
is expected that it can be made to simu. 
late wool closely. A field which uses over 
300,000,000 pounds of cotton annually— 
men’s shirts and utility clothing—can 
only be won over on the basis of launder- 
ability. There are many smaller and less 
easily analyzed applications for textile 
fibers, in which rayon and the newer syn- 
thetic fibers will find a permanent place.” 

Chemistry and chemical engineering 
are largely responsible for the improve- 
ments made over a period of years, Mr. 
Laufer says. “Such changes have been 
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gradual and not sensational, but their 
cumulative effect has constituted a power- 
ful underlying force,” he adds. 

“Improvements have taken the prosaic 
form of refinements—of better lubricants, 
of sizing materials, dyes, coatings, etc. 
Machinery has been speeded up, has been 
made more resistant to corrosion and 
given a longer life. Finer filaments were 
developed ; spun-dyed yarns were created. 
Medium-tenacity and high-tenacity yarns, 
which have an improved wet strength, 
have been developed. Even the shortcom- 
ings of certain varns were utilized—the 
characteristic of acetate to fuse or melt 
under heat and pressure was used to cre- 
ate finishes for style fabrics. to make 
fused collars. 

“Chemical research will continue to be 
actively pursued. There is still a great 
incentive to improve processes, develop 
labor-saving machinery, and increase re- 
coveries. Wage rates are definitely on the 
uptrend, and commodity prices are in- 
ereasing. Many dye problems still exist. 
Possibly there is more to know of pig- 
mented yarns. There are still a number 
ef steps which are batch in nature and 
could be put on a continuous basis. 

“Especially to be watched is the accent 
on special rayon fibers, such as_high- 
strength yarn and special finishes. The 
production of these special fibers calls for 
special solutions, new chemical problems, 
and adjustments in mechanical produc- 
tion methods, It requires rayon producers 
to work more closely with their customers 
on technical and commercial matters. 

“The textile industry, equipped before 
the war with a variety of crease-resistant, 
flame-resistant, mildewproof and other 
finishes for fibers, has been exposed to 
many new ones for fireproofing canvas, 
waterproofing clothing, and creating other 
desirable qualities in fibers not inherently 
possessing them. The rayon industry has 
much to do in this direction. 

“Not only are some foreign producers 
now on a self-sufficent basis but they are 
able to export. This situation could, in 
time, be the cause of some unsettlement 
because the home industries in many 
countries are now fully matured and are 
no longer to be considered as infants. 

“As a consequence, time may show that 
more tariff protection is needed abroad or 
some international trade agreements es- 
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Today, as always... 





WORK CLOTHES 


are as fine as possible 


Of course, Uncle Sam gets first call on 
the Stephens factories just as he does 
on all American industries. 


But the folks at Stephens know they 
also have an obligation to their old 
friends and customers. And so you'll 
find Stephens work clothes to be made 
of the best fabrics obtainable, expert- 
ly tailored to give a snug, comfortable 
fit and smart appearance. 


W. E. STEPHENS MFG. CO. 


INCORPORATED 


“Sanforized’ ’ Work Shirts and Pauls 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 

















STRUCTURAL STEEL AND STEEL PLATE Work 
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WE HAVE WHAT IT TAKES 
TO PRODUCE WHAT YOU WANT 


QUANTITY PRODUCTION OR SINGLE UNITS 


KIRBY-WILLIAMS STEEL WORKS, Inc. 


JACKSON, TENN. 


1S MADE OF STEEL 


> 


(ESTABLISHED 1925) 
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Veterans Apprentice Training 


Apprentice-Training Service of the 
Bureau of Training, War Manpower 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C., has 
prepared a special pamphlet, “Appren- 
tice Training for Veterans,” which sets 
forth, briefly and clearly, an explanation 
of apprentice training as applied to re- 
turning veterans, what it leads to, and 
what enters into the various steps of this 
training as conducted by American indus- 
try. The pamphlet was prepared in 
answer to the many requests the Com- 
mission has received from organizations 
and firms which are helping veterans to 
find their places in civilian life. Veterans 
and others interested in the Apprentice- 
Training Program are invited to address 
inquiries to the Apprentice-Training Ser- 
vice, War Manpower Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or any of the 26 states 
in which apprentice-training programs 
have been established. 


Goldsboro Plans for Postwar 


A postwar program for the develop- 
ment of eastern North Carolina is out- 
lined in a 44-page booklet issued recently 
by the Goldsboro News-Argus, afternoon 
daily of that city. The booklet is a re- 
print of articles by leaders in the fields of 
agriculture, transportation, forestry, in- 
dustry, banking and related activities 
that will play major roles in the section’s 
overall development when peace comes. 

Edited by Henry Belk, acting editor 
and general manager of the News-Argus, 
copies of the booklet will be filed in col- 
lege libraries, sent to local and state plan- 
ning group members, and offered to civic 
organizations for program purposes. 


Hanes Installs Snack Bar 


An efficient system for delivering bever- 
ages and other light refreshments to about 
2,000 employes during working hours is one 
of the practical features that have been de- 
veloped by Hanes Hosiery Mills, Inc., Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina, in furthering 
their policy of maintaining a high level of 
working conditions. Officials of the company 
decided that a between meal pick-up in the 
nature of a soft drink, candy bar or sandwich 
would be beneficial to employes and help to 
eliminate fatigue. They decided upon the idea 
of mobile trucks which could be taken to 
each department to serve each group of oper- 
ators in that department. 

The plant layout comprises a system of 
long aisles, some departments being as re- 
mote as 1,400 feet from the commissary sup- 
ply. For the most satisfactory results it was 
desirable that the refreshments must be ac- 
cessible to the greatest number of individu- 
als, to avoid undue absence from machines. 
It was also desirable to arrange this service 
at definite periods. 

Hanes management met these conditions 
by providing double-deck buggies containing 
deep-icing receptacles for keeping beverages 
cold and trays for sandwiches and pastries. 
These buggies are stocked at the commis- 
sary, picked up by an Elwell-Parker power 
industrial truck and transported at high 
speed to designated positions throughout the 
large buildings. Deliveries of refreshments are 
made twice in the morning, three times 
through the afternoon and twice during the 
night. To reach all floors in the plant the 
truck travels on freight elevators. 

Schedules are arranged so that employes 
in all departments can be served within ap- 
proximately the same period and with a mini- 
mum of lost time from their posts. ‘The plan 
has worked well,” states R. B. Crawford, Jr., 
vice president of the company, “and we be- 
lieve that our commissary-on-wheels has 
added much to the health and well-being of 
our employes.” 


New Explosion Proof Motor 


Century Electric Co., 1806 Pime Street, St. 
Louis 3, Mo., announces a new explosion 
proof motor for operation in ethyl ether va- 
pors (Class 1, Group C). The new motor is 
constructed to meet the specifications of 
Underwriters Laboratories. 





~~ 


Sodium Methylate Available 


Sodium methylate, a versatile reagent for 
organic synthesis, is now commercially avail- 
able as the result of a process developed by 
The Mathieson Alkali Works, it was an- 
nounced recently by R. E. Gage, director of 
research and development. Heretofore, userg 
of this product have had to prepare it in so- 
lution as needed. The process developed for 
its manufacture utilizes sodium amalgam 
produced by the Castner electrolytic cell 
which Mathieson has used for many years to 
produce caustic soda and chlorine, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gage. 

The new product is a dry white powder 
containing “a minimum of 95 per cent of so- 
dium methylate, not over 2 per cent of inor- 
ganic alkalies (sodium hydroxide and sodium 
carbonate) and not over 3 per cent of meth- 
anol.” It is packaged in airtight containers 
and is said to be stable as long as it is not 
exposed to the air. 





FEDERAL AGENCIES 

The teens National Committee, Inc., 1409 
L St., N. W., Washington, 5, D. C., has pre- 
pared, in booklet form, a descriptive tabula- 
tion of the 428 functional units of the Federal 
government, Available from the committee at 
25 cents a copy, “Federal Agencies” can be 
of service to the business man as a guide book 
to the bureaucratic mazes of Washington. 


NEW TAP HANDBOOK 


Sossner Tap and Tool Corp., 161 Grand 
St.. New York 13, N. Y., makers of dies, 
gages, taps and tools, have published a new 
handbook on ground thread taps that is avail- 
able on letterhead request to the company. 
Substantially bound and unique in its de- 
sign for ready reference, this book will be of 
real value to users of taps. 


GRINDING AND FINISHING 

Four helpful new booklets illustrating and 
describing the 3-M method of grinding and 
finishing, have been released and are avail- 
able upon request from Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn, The 
booklets are profusely illustrated and give 
detailed descriptions of the 3-M methods. 















































Consider Life Insurance. 
It is security, both Social and Individual. It is the 
foundation for all the freedoms, none of which 
would amount to much unless or until there is free- 
dom from financial insecurity. 
Its ownership amounts to ownership of a share in 
the nation because Life Insurance is such a sub- MANUFACTURERS OF 
stantial holder of Government Bonds. 
| 
It is the American way ... and the best way for CHILDREN'S 
the man who desires to provide for his own people 
. - - to build his own future and a future for his FINE GRADE 
dependents. 
It is thrift and savings and protection. It is educa- HOSIERY 
tion, it is freedom from worry, it is income for 
wives and children. It is all things to all people who e 
use it adequately. 
MILLS AT 
THE N ATION AL ROCKWOOD, TENN. 
OFFICERS 
LIFE & ACCIDENT JAMES A. HUFF JAMES A, HUFF, JR. 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. Vice Pres, & Asst. Treas, 
Rockwood, Tenn, Rockwood, Tenn, 
C, R. TALLENT WOODS W. HUFF 
Secretary Treasurer 
INSURANCE COMPANY "Bon Rosi en 
W. H. SHAMHART 
General Supt. 
ood, Tenn, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE New York Office: Selling Agents 
J. P. Voorhees Son Co. Suite 1517 Empire State Bldg, 
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JAMISON BEDDING 


WHEELER FURNITURE 


MATTRESSES — SPRINGS — COUCHES 
COLONIAL BEDS and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 


JAMISON BEDDING, INC. 


“Bedding — Furniture Since 1883” 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


OF NASHVILLE, 


Superior Builders 


TENNESSEE 








Builders & Manufacturers 


SUPERIOR HOMES 


AUTHENTIC HANDMADE REPRODUCTIONS 


LAWN FURNITURE 


CUSTOM BUILT WOOD WORK 


710 8th AVE., S. 
NASHVILLE 4, TENN. 


D. W. GARDNER, President 








CUMBERLAND 
RIVER 
SAND 

COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 
TENNESSEE 
































PROGRESSING 
WITH TENNESSEE 
Stace 1889 


THE NASHVILLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Enjoys the unique position 
of being Tennessee's oldest 


and largest Trust Institution 


* 


Every Trust and Banking Seruice 
315 UNION ST. © NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Southern Expansions 


(Continued from page 124) 


natural gas pipe line from Hugoton gas fields 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to Detroit 
with branch extending into Wisconsin. 

ARANSAS PASS—facilities—Defense Plant 
Corp., Washington, D. C., increased contract 
with United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
to provide pipe line facilities at Aransas Pass. 
to cost approximately $220,000. 

) BRYAN — locker — Sam Murphy, has con- 
UpitAaneturon , tract for constructing freeze locker and stor- 

"neve \ F age facilities; Brazos County Producers Co- 
Operative Assotiation, owners. 

BURNET —frozen food locker and process- 
ing plant-—4H. M. Clements, Burnet, plans con- 
4 struction of frozen food locker and processing 
=O... plant. 

Fa A : DALLAS—factory—Robert E. McKee, gen- 
eral contractor for construction of factory 
building, 426 Factory Street; cost, $34,000. 

DALLAS—plants—Merchants Cold Storage 
Co., erecting cold storage plants at cost of 
$250,000. 

DALLAS—franchise—-Dallas County Com- 
missioners Court, granted 50-year franchise 
to Texas Power and Light Co., to construct, 
maintain and operate poles and towers across 
public roads and highways for supporting its 
transmission and distribution lines. 

DALLAS—plant addition — Borden Com- 
pany, plans construction of addition to plant, 
to cost approximately $25,000. 

EDCOUCH — packing plant — Frank A. 


Smith, Mercedes, has plans in progress for 
packing plant. 
EDINBURG — packing plant addition — 


Polis & Hagan, will construct addition to 
The many natural advantages of this territory are supplemented by packing plant. 
a friendly atmosphere which makes industry feel at home — by a ELDORADO — rural lines — Southwest 
sincere conviction that what is good for industry is good for all citizens. ‘| Texas Electric Cooperative, Inc., construct 
220 miles of rural lines; $150,000 REA funds 
Business is assured of a square deal in this area and of wholehearted available. 
cooperation in achieving success, HILLSBORO — electric lines—Sierra Elec- 
tric Cooperative, plans construction of 90 
miles of electric lines in Sierra County: cost, 











MAMeTON 











The Industrial Development Department of East Tennessee Light 


and Power Company has compiled and collected facts which enable wom — ‘deiiten ieee ti. a 
ee to appraise this area accurately in the light of ayatiies Co., Clean, UA. tan canteen bot 
Specilic needs. construction of addition to chemical plant, 





Green’s Bayou; Nyotex Chemical Co., owners. 

HOUSTON — facilities — City of Houston, 
voted $5,000,000 bond issue to improve facili- 
ties of port of Houston. 

KARNACK — addition — Esslinger-Misch 
Co., Marshall, has contract for addition to 
present ordnance plant, cost $8,000,000, to be 
operated by Monsanto Chemical Co. 

JOHNSON CITY—frozen food locker and 














LOCATION — Close to the population center of the processing plant—Dr. Ed Keley, sponsorer. 
United States—overnight to the great domestic markets plans construction of frozen food locker and 
and to leading seaports. processing plant. 
i J ‘ McALLEN—packing plant addition—South 
TRANSPORTATION — Four railroads extending in all Texas Produce Co., McAllen, will construct 
directions—a network of highways regularly traversed addition to plant, cost $15,000. 
by transcontinental truck lines. McALLEN—radio station—Valley Broad- 
FUEL L l d . casting Association, Inc., Lloyd M. Bentsen 
VEL — Large coal resources at our doorstep, assuring ‘Development Co., Inc., Mission, has plans in 
a cheap and dependable source of fuel. progress for radio station. 
NATURAL RESOURCES — A wide variety of timber nr cs Seoneon. Semen. 
products — many types of mineral deposits, rich soil er of packing plant near 
which produces diversified agricultural products. ~ PHARR—packing plant—Texas Products - 
LABOR SUPPLY — More than 99% native American pv al 7 aaa go thea. Boog ped 
— pioneer stock which settled here generations ago — $150,000. a ws oe 
intelligent, industrious, stable. SAN ANTONIO — factory — Sanitary Mat 
CLIMATE—Stimulating and healthful—low humidity — pf Re ‘ao ios Ge — 
pide ae 3 on of mattress fa 5 
no extremes annual average temperature 61.6°. SHERMAN — expansion — Mrs, Florence 
Other favorable factors are low taxes and low public debt, ample Massenburg, manager of Frozen Food locker. 
; : 229 We 1 
supply of water, dependable electric power at low cost, desirable wl sng. = gga ee See 
factory sites, and good living conditions. STAMFORD — electric lines — Teague & 
£ ind ‘ " °. Goodman, Sherman, has contract at $34,080 
Many types of industries are now prospering in this area — others for constructing 53 miles rural electric lines; 
could locate here to their advantage. Stamford Electric Co-operative, Stamford, 


owners, 


Our Industrial Development Department is prepared to go into de- 
tail on facts and data which particularly apply to your business. ‘ VIRGINIA 
Write the Industrial Development Department, East Tennessee Light 
and Power Company, Bristol, Tenn.-Va. 


FREDERICKSBURG — expansion — Syl- 
vania Industrial Corporation, plans expansion 
program involving additional building, in- 
stallation of more cellophane manufacturing 
units, 


UN MDS ISS Me LDR | terontensting Corp. apptted to Federal ‘Com: 


(Continued on page 168) 
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ville BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, INC. 


- Com- 


anchise BRISTOL, TENNESSEE — VIRGINIA 


istruct, 


‘ing Its STRUCTURAL STEEL 


1 Com- STEEL PLATE & MISCELLANEOUS IRON WORK 
— DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 


og cS CAPACITY: 1500 - 2000 TONS PER MONTH 


Hon = Complete stock of Shapes, Plates, Sheets & Bars for Immediate Shipment. 
tion to 
“SAVE WITH STEEL" 


WM. J. TILLEY, Pres.-Treas. ROBT. W. KELLY, JR., Asst. Treasurer 
W. L. GRIFFIN, Vice President R. H. PICKELL, Sales Manager 
a Elec- HENRY MILLS, Vice President J. G. TILLEY, JR., Secretary 


Be A “DEPENDABLE STEEL SERVICE SINCE 1908" 
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Smoking Pipe Industry 
(Continued from page 118) 





eers have a word for a patch of the 


flowers — “rhododendron dell” — 


which is a vivid description of the 
impenetrable thickness of the 
growth. They are also called 
“slicks”—so closely packed that it 
seems possible one might walk 
across the top of them. 

Brought to factories, the burls 
are axe-cleaned, sawed into slabs 
and then into blocks for the bowls. 
Machines bore the bowl and rough- 
shape the blocks. Sanding, staining, 


polishing and stemming are other 
processes before final packaging for 
shipment. Some of the plants in the 
Appalachians ship the rough bowls 
to other factories for final finishing. 

The current cigarette shortage 
has given tremendous impetus to 
the tobacco pipe industry. Largest 
customer of all is Uncle Sam, who 
is buying these mountain-made 
pipes in vast quantities for the 
Armed Forces. 

At Sparta there is a factory, 
working almost 100 per cent on ser- 
vice orders, that is the mountain 
country’s first and only pay roll in- 
dustry. This. plant makes pipes, 
complete, and does not ship any 
roughed out bowls to other manu- 
facturers. A new venture, and 
doubtless the forerunner of many 
more like it, the Sparta operation is 
having difficulty in keeping abreast 
of demand. 





Aluminum “Over Top” 
(Continued from page 122) 
metal containers including cans, tank 
bodies, motorcycles, electrical wiring de- 
vices, domestic mechanical refrigerators, 
domestic laundry equipment, automatic 
phonographs, caskets, burial vaults, fur- 


niture and furniture parts, aluminum 
paint, light power-driven tools, cooking 
utensils, food processing machinery, en- 
gineering instruments and _ industrial 
type lighting equipment. 

Although military demands for alumi- 
num continue to create a manpower prob- 
lem in many localities where fabricating 
plants are located, the facilities for pro- 
ducing the metal in all its forms in this 
country have stimulated a vast interest in 
the peacetime prospects for this light, ver. 
satile material. The lowered price of 
aluminum ingot, now 25 per cent below 
pre-war levels, and the fact that many 
thousands of additional workers are fa- 
miliar with the characteristics and ad- 
vantages of aluminum through its wide- 
spread use in the manufacture of war 
materials, give indication of a greatly en- 
larged civilian market after the war. 
Many new uses for aluminum, as well 
as the expansion of markets already es- 
tablished, are in the offing. 





Southern Expansions 
(Continued from page 166) 


munications Commission for permission to 
establish a standard broadcasting station. 

SHAWSVILLE—plant — National Gypsum 
Co., has acquired Kimbalton Lime Co. of 
Shawsville. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
SISTERSVILLE—Federal Power Commis- 
sion approved purchase by Monongahela West 
Penn Public Service Co., Fairmont, of all the 
electric facilities of West Virginia Light, 

Heat and Power Co.. Sistersville. 
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MEMPHIS- 


FRISCOS GATEWAY TO 


Frisco is ready for postwar expansion in 
Memphis and the State of Tennessee where 
great opportunity awaits industry. 
will be found...low cost power...favorable 
climate...abundant supply of labor...many 
mineral resources...excellent transporta- 
tion. The Great industrial City of Memphis 
is Frisco’s gateway to these opportunities. 
inquiries regarding plant locatious in Memphis are invited. 


industrial Development Department 
820 Frisco Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 






Here 
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STONE LUMBER COMPANY 


Established 1894 


MANUFACTURERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Millwork 


Building Material 


BRISTOL TENNESSEE 











J. B. POUND HOTELS 


J. B. POUND, President 
GARNETT ANDREWS, Assistant 


Combining Every Comfort And 
Safety Of Modern Hotels 


HOTEL DE SOTO—Savannah, Ga. 
Cuas. G. Day, Vice Pres. and Gen’l. Mar. 


HOTEL SEMINOLE— 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Air Conditioned 
Epwin Mucrorp, Manager 


HOTEL PATTEN— 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Joun E. Lovett, Vice Pres. and Mgr. 


THE GENERAL OGLETHORPE— 
Wilmington Island. 
Savannah, Georgia 
Cuartes H. Boucner, Manager 


DE SOTO BEACH HOTEL— 
Savannah Beach, Georgia 
J. MarsHatt Morrow, Manager 
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Guide to the Future 
Guardian of Today 


In the manufacture of medicinals, Research has a two- 
fold role: it opens the door to the yet undiscovered 
drugs of Tomorrow; it devises controls that safeguard 
the standards of Today. The research laboratories of 
The Chattanooga Medicine Company are the life-blood 
of its production. Here is maintained the quality of its 
present products—here will be born its achievements 
of the future. 
































“For high achievement in producing materials 
needed for war,’ the Army-Navy “E’’ was 
awarded to The Chattanooga Medicine Compan 
and its Food Division, Patten Food Products. 
Star for continued production excellence was 
later added. 


The Chattanooga Medicine Company 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 











Multiple Industrial Tenancy 
(Continued from page 114) 


community will provide for him the 
exact amount of space his indepen- 
dent business venture will need, or 
it will provide him a ready market 
for the services he may wish to offer 
—trucking, repairing, insurance, 
ete, 

Aggressive and successfully grow- 
ing industrial cities have always of- 
fered special inducements to new 
and diversified industries, and have 
gone so far as to furnish free land, 
special tax concessions, free utilities 
for a limited period of time, and in 
some cases, free buildings to indus- 
tries that would move in. This has 
been a successful local policy when 
intelligently administered. The ac- 
quisition by a community, or by a 
business group within the commu- 
nity, of one of the larger war plants 
for multiple tenancy operation will 
put that community in an ideal po- 
sition to offer economically many of 
the advantages that communities 
have in the past offered at great cost 
to themselves. 


Industrialists, economists and 
others foresee an era of decentraliza- 
tion of industry in the years imme- 
diately following cessation of hos- 
tilities. Those communities’ which 
have an established MIT venture 
will be in strategic position to add 
more small industrial operations to 
their local economy with resultant 
benefits to all classes of trade and 
professional men. 

Decentralization does not imply 
that great plants like those of Ford. 
General Motors and others of sim- 
ilar size will break up into smal] 
plants to be scattered over the coun- 
try, but it is probable these will, as 
in times past, establish more and 
more assembly and warehousing 
units throughout the 48 states. How- 
ever, there are many industries that 
will find decentralization an advan- 
tageous move, especially in the fields 
of food processing, manufacture of 
clothing, pharmaceuticals, paint. to 
mention but a few. 

Another factor which will bring 
about decentralization is the con- 
gestion existing in urban areas. 
many of them literally top-heavy 


with populations weary of living in 
expensive, cramped quarters ten to 
thirty or more stories above street 
levels. These victims of our over. 
crowded cities will seek out less con- 
gested localities where they can en- 
joy more freedom of movement and 
get closer to nature, opportunities 
offered by scores of smaller cities 
now having war production plants 
that can be fitted to the Multiple In- 
dustrial Tenancy plan. 

Going back to the returning serv- 
ice man and his government-pro- 
vided capital for establishment of 
his own small business, it is more 
than likely that the majority of thexe 
potential small manufacturers will 
prefer the smaller community to the 
crowded city. 

The writer can say this from per- 
sonal knowledge of what a battle. 
experienced veteran wants in the 
way of living conditions when it be- 
comes time to beat the wearons of 
war into the tools of peace. 

The Multiple Industrial Tenancy 
proposal is advanced as an econom- 
ical means of putting into produc. 

(Continued on page 172) 








Manufacturers of 
7 BAND MILLS 


Selma, Alabama 


MILLER AND COMPANY 


Plain and Quarter Sawn Hardwoods 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION 50,000,000 FEET 
Jackson, Tennessee 





DEHYDRATIN 


A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC 


wRIiTE FOR CATALOGUE 


CANNING MACHINERY 
FRUITS- VEGETABLES: FISH ‘Etc. 


ms 


EQUIPMENT 


BALTIMORE,MD. 





Manufacturers 
Plows and Repairs 


Cultivators 


THE HARRIMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Steel Plow Shapes 


Harriman, Tennessee 


Plow Handles 








C. H. LittLte & Company 
Investment Securities 
MAIN AND LIBERTY STREETS 
JACKSON, TENN. 


KNOXVILLE OFFICE: HAMILTON BANK BUILDING 








Y Awarded egg Navy 
"E" Flag for iclency 
in war production. 





JACKSON 
SAW MILL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


Hardwoods of excellent manufacture and good texture. 
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ard-Belmont 


A junior college, a preparatory school, and a 






conservatory of music 







For Young Women 












Founded 1865—as Ward's 


Seminary 








Accredited by Southern As- 
sociation Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 











Member: 






1. American Association Junior Colleges 





2. National Association Schools of Music 







ACKLEN HALL JOSEPH E. BURK, Ph.D., Pres. NASHVILLE 4, TENN. 
| 


Seat of the famous Belmont Estate, Ward-Belmont Campus, Nashville, Tenn. 



























Who will prepare the individuals 
needed to undertake the critical 
tasks of social, educational, and 
spiritual rehabilitation for de- 
mobilized veterans and civilian 
workers in the United States, as 
well as among war sufferers 
abroad? 


Srarritt College 


tocated in the University Center, 
at Nashville, Tennessee is an 
accredited Senior College and 
Graduate School for men and 
women who seek preparation for 
social and religious service, as 
full time unordained workers. In- 
f na formation may be secured by 
rl writing 
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Srcatritt Coleg 











e Nashville 4, Tennessee 





ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
Brownlee Hall 





LIPSCOMB’S GREAT OPPORTUNITY a 


The Offer 
A responsible group of business leaders has offered to match “Our whole curriculum is community-centered,” is 
dollar for dollar any sum which David Lipscomb College and : ang ae : é : 
its friends may raise from $1 to $300,000. This automatically the philosophy of this institution, which is making 





sets a geal of $600,000. an educational experiment that is being watched by 
What This Offer Means a educators of the whole country. This experiment 

a Sow Oe Pr Ot ae Se See Ger Cee provides «high degree of individual attention to 

Li b can b a fully accredited four-year college when the studeni’s individual problems; a “bloc plan” of 

this goal of $600,000 is reached. secs wai 3 a “bloc p 

You have an opportunity to invest in the building of Christian study instéad of the usual concurrent program of 


character through each contribution to the Lipscomb Ex- 


Same tanen. varied subjects, and an extensive use of visual teach- 


Give Each Month to the Lipscomb Expansion ing aids. 
P 
nr Send your contribution to: Lz MOYNE COLLEGE 
LIPSCOMB EXPANSION PROGRAM MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 
NASHVILLE 4, - TENNESSEE 
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Wartime Steel Research 
(Continued from page 116) 
other metals to more severe temperature 
tests than ever before. Obviously, en- 
larged knowledge about the effects of tem- 
peratures will be helpful in peacetime. 
Three companies have initiated programs 
of research on the related subjects of al- 
loys, suitable for applications where high 
temperatures are a factor, such as are en- 
countered in airplane superchargers and 

gas turbines. 

A study of the heat treatment and bal- 
listie resistance of steels for lightweight 
armor plate might appear at first glance 
to be strictly a wartime project, yet the 
findings may be valuable in improving 
steel for coal chutes and other purposes. 
Seeking improved steels for guns, several 
laboratories are cooperating in the study 
of improved compositions and heat treat- 
ments. The results should be applicable to 
other types of severe service, in postwar 
automotive engines for example. 

Another study that holds promise of 
peacetime benefits is devoted to the devel- 
opment of special stainless steel articles, 
such as springs, where an exceptionally 
high proportional limit and_ tensile 
strength are desired. 

Several research projects are centered 
upon welding. Fundamental studies on the 
heat-treating characteristics and metal- 
lography of boron-treated steels are also 
being made. A recently developed black 
oxide coating for stainless steel, which 
has already been introduced to steel users, 
is being further pursued from the re- 
search standpoint. 

Other projects include: Electropolish- 
ing processes for stainless steel ; the com- 
mercial development of stainless steels 
possessing precipitation hardening prop- 
erties ; the mechanical properties and met- 
allurgical characteristics of low alloy con- 
structional steels; research on _ heat- 
treated stainless steel for aircraft struc- 





for certain highly stressed aircraft parts, 
and study of the effects upon steel of ex- 
treme cold, such as might be found at 
high altitudes or in the Arctics. 





Rayon Industry Outlook 
(Continued from page 162) 
tablished. In pre-war years there was a 
substantial foreign trade in rayon among 
nations other than the United States. 
This country exports relatively little but 
did import large quantities of staple fiber, 
the need for which has now been met by 

our own facilities.” 





Multiple Industrial Tenancy 
(Continued from page 170) 
tive operation any war plant for 
which there will not be an available 
buyer who can make adequate use 
of the entire property. It will be a 
method of quickly putting war 
plants into peacetime production 
without the need for matching up in- 
dividual factory space needs with in- 
dividual plant areas. It will be a 
way to maintain high levels of em- 
ployment, by materially shortening 
the time of readjustment from war 
production to manufacture for the 
pent-up needs for the wares of peace. 





Bankers, investors, Chambers of Com- 
merce and others interested in securing 
a war plant for private tenancy are 
invited to communicate with 
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courses. 


able rates. 


LAMBUTH COLLEGE 
JACKSON, TENN. 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Pre-professional 
High academic standards. Christian environment. Reason- 


1945 Enrollment Dates: January 3, and March 26. 
Ricuarp E. Womack, President 


tural members, research on alloy steel 


Rudeleh Shutting: 
RTS TS 


PICTURES OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Moomaw Director of Rustless 


Election of George D. Moomaw to the 
board of directors of Rustless Iron and 
Steel Corporation has been announced by 
Charles R. Hook, Sr., chairman of the 
voard of the Baltimore concern. Mr. Moo- 
maw is vice president in charge of oper- 
ations, a post to which he was elected 
in January, 1942. He came to the com- 
pany in June, 1939, as works manager. 


Marine Engines Available 


The U. S. Maritime Commission, Surplus 
Property Section, has 178 new marine engines 
—diesel and gasoline—for sale to manufac. 
turers, distributors, dealers and other quali- 
fied users, All of the engines are available for 
prompt delivery to purchasers; many are 
crated for either export or domestic shipment. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Surplus 
Property Div., U. S. Maritime Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Westinghouse Honors Baubie 


James A. Baubie, assistant manager of the 
Public Relations Department of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has received the company’s Order of 
Merit in recognition of “exceptional ability” 
in his field. The award, highest the com- 
pany bestows upon its employes, was voted 
by the Westinghouse board of directors, and 
the presentation was made at a brief cere- 
mony. The Order of Merit award carries with 
it a bronze plaque bearing a silver “W”" 
and an engraved citation certificate. 


Perspective Drawing Instruments 


Charles W. Downs & Son Co., 2280 14th 
Street, Detroit, Mich., announce a line of re- 
cently developed perspective drawing instru- 
ments for use in both engineering and art 
fields. Known as the Truper series, the line 
includes a wide variety of perspective fraphs 
which permit the artist to show his subject 
at any chosen angle. There is also a set of 
perspective circles for avoiding distortion, 
and perspective scales showing diminishing 
units of measurement as they recede toward 
the vanishing point. 


Naphthenate Wood Preserver 


Quigley Company, Inc., 527 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, is offering Triple-A copper naph- 
thenate wood preserver for controlling dry 
rot, fungi and molds in wood. The preserva- 
tive is applied by brush, spray or dipping 
and, according to the manufacturer, will deep- 
ly penetrate and impregnate the wood. One 
ee will treat about 200 square feet of 
surface. 





1 REALISTIC, HAND-DRAWN 

















CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
POST OFFICE BOX 1186 








UNION UNIVERSITY 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


A liberal arts college of high grade offering 
courses in pre-medicine, pre-law, pre-theology, 
pre-dentistry, and pre-engineering. 


Expenses for a session of nine months approxi- 


mately $395.00. 


For further information, address 
JOHN JETER HURT 


President 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





ob ipte 


Columbia $Bili 























Peabody College 


For almost seventy years Peabody has been 
synonymous with the best preparation 


for educational leadership and instruction. 














ey Castle Heights 





itary Academy 


Columbia, (Maurp County) Tennessee 


Forty-two miles south of Nashville in blue 
grass section. R.O.T.C. Fully Accredited, 


College preparatory, 
special department 
Point and Annapolis. 
sium with pool. 


Junior school and 
preparing for West 
New $90,000 gymna- 


All athletics including golf, and horseman- 


ship. 
Fifty piece band. 
For Catalogue, a 


Summer School. 
ddress Registrar. 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


High School Junior School 
Highest military and academic Entirely separated from upper 
rating. school. 
Faculty of 35. Capacity 400 Faculty of 10. Capacity 100 
cadets. Individual attention de- cadets. Home-like care and 
velops character and personality. supervision. 








Swimming pool, golf, flying. 
For catalog, address: 
COL. H. M. ARMSTRONG 
LEBANON, TENNESSEE 
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Metlbond Adhesive 


(Continued from page 128) 

the surfaces to be bonded was nec- 
essary, such as sandblasting or 
treating with an emery wheel. 

From this investigation it was 
decided that a satisfactory cement 
should have the following prop- 
erties : 

1. Low pressure during cure 

2. Non-critical film thickness 

3. Means of visual inspection of 

bond 
4, Resistance to temperatures, 


solvents, corrosion, and oxida 


tion 

». Elasticity to withstand im- 
pact, peeling and vibration 
fatigue 


i. Economy of application to 
compete with standard meth- 
ods of attachment. 

With these objectives as a goal, 
several types of Metlbond have been 
developed. At the present time, the 
following processes are available : 

1. High pressure, high, tempera. 
ture, single phase, synthetic 





W. R. JACKSON, 
Pres. & Treas. 


A. J. JACKSON, 
Vice-President 


CHAIRS. 


Ww 


CLEVELAND CHAIR COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Ww 


Manufacturers of 


CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 


J. M. QUINN, 
Secretary 


Ww. E. WOOTEN, 
Asst. Secy. & Treas. 


ROCKERS 











rubber base cement, requiring 
100 psi curing pressure at 330° 
F. for 20 minutes. The adhe. 
sive is sprayed on parts to be 
bonded. 


2. Low pressure, high tempera. 
ture, two phase Metlbond, re- 
quiring 15 psi curing pressure 
at 330° F, for 20 minutes. The 
synthetic rubber component is 
sprayed and a plastic com. 
ponent brushed on parts to be 
bonded. 

3. Two types of tape, one requir. 
ing 250° F. curing temperature, 
and the other 330° F. curing 
temperature. Both types re- 
quire a curing pressure of 100 
psi. The high temperature type 
has the highest shear strength 
and the best heat resistance. 
The low temperature type can 
be used where the parts con 
tain fiber inserts or other or 
ganics unstable at 830° F. 

4. A very low pressure, high tem- 
perature Metlbond, requiring 
a curing pressure of 1 psi and 
a curing temperature of 330° 
F. The shear strength of this 
type approximately two 
thirds that of the first two. 


is 


A number of different types of 
materials were used in experiment 
ing with metal to metal adhesives. 
Rubber hydrochloride gave shear 
strengths too low for structural pur 
poses, particularly at —70° F., and 
also exhibited low resistance to aro 
matic solvents and salt water. Sey 
eral plastics were considered, While 
some of these adhesives gave shear 
strengths as high as 6,000 psi com 
pared to 1800 psi for the average 
riveted method, they were not suit 
ble for construction of aircraft be 

(Continued on page 175) 
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COLUMBIAN 
MUTUAL LIFE 


GEO. W. CLAYTON, President 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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Metlbond Adhesive 


(Continued from page 174) 

cause they were too brittle. Poor 
impact and peel resistance also re- 
sulted because of the brittleness, 
especially at low temperatures. The 
thermoplastic resin cements exhibit 
unsatisfactory characteristics due 
to softening. 

However, when some of the 
thermosetting resins were combined 
with synthetic rubbers, adhesives 
were developed which exhibited 
none of the weaknesses of the sim- 
ple plastics. They were found suit- 
able for commercial use except that 
they required high curing pressures 
and rather expensive jigs. 

Development of a synthetic rub- 
ber-plastic type cement resulted 
which does not have deficiencies of 
other cements; it has satisfactory 





physical properties and suftictently 
low curing pressures to obviate use 
of expensive jigs. 

The rubber base gives adhesion to 
the metal and flexibility to the fin- 
ished bond. The plastic base cement 
exhibits a viscosity during the cure 
sufficiently low to fill any inequali- 
ties in the surfaces of the materials 
being bonded. 

Metlbonds have been under devel- 
opment and testing for over a year. 
During this time, assemblies have 
been installed on several airplanes 
manufactured by Consolidated Vul- 
tee, including Liberator B-24 bomb- 
ers, C-87 transports and Valiant 
BT-13 trainers. No indications of 
failure have appeared after several 
hundred operational hours. 

Tests included immersion of 
specimens in ocean water. Subject: 
ed to exposure on an ocean beach 
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where they were immersed at high 
tide and exposed to the air at low 
tide, Metlbond specimens lost only 
5 to 10 percent of their strength 
over a period of 2 months. In aro- 
matic fuel the cement continues to 
lose strength until the fuel pene- 
trates the bond. At this point shear 
pulls from 35 to 40 percent below 
ultimate are recorded regardless of 
the time immersed, When complete. 
ly dried out, the joint regains its 
full strength. 

Fatigue life tests of Metlbonded 
joints show that loads between 
1000 and 1500 psi can be supported 
continuously for a year. Probably 
more important than the static fa- 
tigue characteristics are those of 
dynamie fatigue. Specimens were 
tested in special equipment which 
operated at a rate of 87 cycles per 

(Continued on page 178) 












room with bath or shower. 
Centrally located. 
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CONVEYORS FOR 
STONE — COAL — SAND 


E. F. CRAVEN COMPANY 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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HOTEL FAUST Rockford 
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SERVING 66 STATES 
OUR NATION'S CAPITAL 











Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


sowtet _ Offices: 
431 aie Nat’) _ 501 Public ig? Bldg. 
ASHVILLE, T! ASHEVILLE, N. C. 














Pumps— Deep-Well Plunger and 


Turbine 














Lawrenceburg, Indiana 


Strainers— and other well supplies 
WATER PRESSURE SYSTEMS 


A. D. COOK, Inc. 
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RESALE MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 











~ 
meas MACHINERY 


Machine Tools 
Power Plant Equipment 


When you need re- 
built machinery bring 
your problems to us. 


Everything from a Pulley to a Powerhouse 


THE O'BRIEN MACHINERY CO. 


PHILADELPHIA'S LARGEST MACHINERY DEALERS AMD EXPORTERS 





113 N. THIRD ST. = PHILADELPHIA, 6, PA. 
Bell Phone: Market 4180, Cable Address: O Brien Phila 








Specializing In 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Largest New York Stock 


Send us your Inquiries 
AARON MACHINERY 


COMPANY 


45 Crosby S¢. New York, N. Y. 





Motors, A.C. and D.C., % to 150 H.P. 
Transformers, 1 KVA to 100 KVA. Alr 
Compressors; Belting; Blowers; Circuit 
Breakers; Belt Conveyers; Crushers; 
Drills; Derricks; Fans; Generators; 
Grinders; Hoists; Lathes; M-G Sets; 
Electric Locomotives; Mining Machines; 
Pumps; Reels; Rotary Converters; Start- 
ers, AC and DC; Tipple Equipment; R.R. 
Switches, 100# and 85#. 

Electric Hydraulic Shove], 250 Volts DC. 
Clam Shell Bucket, single line, 1% yd. 
Portable Boring Bar, 5” x 9 10”. 

Turbo Generator, 200 KW, 250 volts D.C. 
Speed Reducers, 100 HP. & 250 HP. 

Radial Drills 4’ and 6’. 


Guyan Machinery Co., Logan, W. Va. 


WANTED 


Regardless of age—or condition 


ONE FLEMING HARRISBURG 
ENGINE- GENERATOR 
DIRECT CONNECTED UNIT 
800 to 350 H.P. Steam Engine with 200 
KVA Generator—60 Cycle—3 phase. Give 

best cash price and location. 
Address No. 9622 
c/o Mfrs. Record, Baltimore (3), Md. 











Steam Locomotive Cranes 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Any or all of five 15- to 20-ton 8 wheel 
50 ft. boom STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 
CRANES rebuilt in our shop for our 
own use and operation. A-1 condition. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT from Chi- 
cago. Will consider trades on 25-ton or 
over (free of outriggers) 8 wheel 
steam locomotive cranes. 


WM. J. HOWARD, INC. 
35 E. Wacker Drive Chicago (1), Illinois 
Central 6619 


AIR COMPRESSOR 


388 C.F.M. Worthington Model 75, 7”/6” 
x 5” Type V6A2, Six Cylinder, 7” Two 
Stage, Air Cooled, Radial Unabloc Air 
Compressor Unit, on Base Plate with 
built-in 75 H.P. 3 ph., 60 cy., 220/440 
vo., 870 RPM Motor, Dual Control, 
Pressure Regulator, including  Inter- 
cooler, Radiator & Suction Muffler. 
302 C.F.M. Actual Displacement. 


DELTA EQUIPMENT CO. 


148 N. 3rd St. Phila. 6, Pa. 














PIPE 


ion ies te 7} ine guaranteed ra wultabio fer F 
Burpeces. 


MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 





167 South Street, New York City 








Machine Tools 


METAL WORKING MCHRY. 
WOOD WORKING MCHRY. 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY 


NEW and REBUILT 


CHANDLER MACHINERY CO. 


120 Houston St. N.E. Atlanta 3, Ga. | 








New and remanufactured 
All makes and sizes 
Write for Bulletins 1000 and 1042 


AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. 
Dell Ave. & 48th St. North Bergen, N. J. 








Modern AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


Correctly Rebuilt 
Guaranteed 


EARL E. KNOX COMPANY 


(2 WEST 2ND ST. ERIE, PA. 


ALBERT ¢ DAVIDSON PIPE CORP 
| I 7 |* (a | 


||| NEW-USED- UNTESTED 


ne | 


2nd Ave. SOth-S1st St. €s7.7904 Brooklyn.N. 








TU 
TO | 


WMH 





FOR SALE 


Guaranteed used steel pipe and boiler tubes 
Wood and Steel Tanks 
Buildings, Valves and Fittings 
JOS. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 
Nati. Stock Yds., St. Clair Co., Ill. 














ESF ITT 
Lk, All SizeSin stout N S 
NEW-USED —S 
]-1 44, | -te)) ae IRON tc PIPE CO.. INC. 


Bogart and Meadow Brooklyn, NY. 








ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY Ole 


Berry and North 13" 


Brooklyn NY 

















FOR SALE 


Power plant equipment. Steam, 
Diesel, electrical, boilers, engines, 
turbines, Generators new or used. 


PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
Jackson, Mississippi 










RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
and Accessories 






We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, 
angle bars, locomotives, crahes and 
other railway material. Write, wire 
or, phone for prices. 


Sonken-Galamba Corp. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 


DIESELS 


ROBERT SCHOONMAKER 
Port Washington. Long Island. N.Y 
Phone Roslyn 1220 


















TANKS 


FOR SALE 
Steel tanks in good condition: 5,000, 
10,000 and 15,000 barrel capacity. 
THE DOWNING COMPANY, INC. 
Brunswick, Georgia 








STORAGE TANKS 
6—10,000 gal. tanks (7’ x 34’) 
2— 6,000 gal. tanks ..o x @) 
1— 2,500 gal. tank (7 
1— 2/000 gal. tank (5/4” x ) 10%) 
We also have a selection “ot smaller sizes 
and ee _c pressure or on 


& C. EQUIPMENT C 
10 Seward ‘st. 


Hartford, Conn. Fa. 75,000 





















1% 


WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 


We are the Largest Dealers in Wood- 

Working Machiner 

Sell, Buy and Tra 
Our rebuilding is unequaled. 


— Write Us — 


J. LEE HACKETT COMPANY 





196! £, MILWAUKEE AVE DETROIT 
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FOR Lorain 758. 1% yd. shovel crane, 

P& Model 700 shovel crane, I'/2 yd 
SALEp au Medel, €50, shovel-erane, 1% yd. 
marion 371, 1% yd, Shovel & Crane. 

Link- belt K2 Gas 5’ boom. 

Pp & H 600 Sho 


orain 45, % yd. Shovel-Crane 

{ socyrus- Erle 20B. elec, tunnel shovel 

Northwest #3 Shovel and Backhoe 

yers BearGat 2 yard - 

Koehring 3% i*5 Model 301, Crane and Shovel 

eneral <i, d, Diesel Ra rebuilt 

Northwest No. 6, shovel-erane {'/2 yd. 

yers % yd. shovel-backhoe full rev 

{ weyrus- Erle 42B steam, shovel, crane- pile, driver 
cod ¢ yd, steam crane, pile driving rig. 

sphalt Plants both portable and eeey 

Caterpillar RO? tractor with Bulldo: 

Allis Chaimers ‘‘L’’ tractor with Bulldozer, sae, 

one Chalmers ‘“‘K" hap eal Bulldoze! 

T35 Tractor with Angledoz 

Allis. Chal, HDI0 Tractor Oy ‘Bulldozer 

Parsons 2¢ Trencher, now rebuildin 


in 1939 
neger Lakewnod S 10 to 14 
Blaw-Krox 300 bbl. “burke cement bin. 
Fuller Kinyon Bu'k oo Pump. 
joad Forms 3007 9x 9; 5! x7 
slaw Knox % Va. ie, Gacies Bucket 
; % yd, Clam. digaing Bucket 
aiss % yd. Clam, Rehandling Bucket 
alss '% v4. Clam, Rehandling Bucket 
Steel Stiff Leq Derrick 30 tons, 75’ boem, new 
Thomas Double apy] Gas Holst 8000 Ibs. at 200 ft. 
Vutean 39 ton Saddle tank steam loco. std, aa, 
Vulean 25 ton saddle tank steam loco, std. ga. 
Davernort 19 tom etandard gauae Lecomotive. as 
Rex Pum cote Pumps, Nos, 180, 190 and 200, 
New Ergiand Jaw Crusher 14” x 28” 
Aeme Jaw Crusher 16” x 32” 
Rex Pumnerete Nos, 180. 199. 200 


8.8, 5 ton. 8 
= (N ton. 3 wheel gas Roller 
1 ton, 3 





19 ton, 
hills Chalmers 10” cent, elec. Pump, 3500 GPM, 


RICHARD P. WALSH CO. 
30 Church St. N. Y. City 











TRACTOR & BULLGRADER 
FOR SALE 


One International TD-14 Tractor 74” 
tread, purchased new recently, run- 
ning every day, but need larger equip- 
ment. Price $4,000.00. 

Also, one TD-14 Bucyrus-Erie Bull- 
grader (hydraulic lift) for same. 
Price $1,500.00. 

F. O. B. North Florida point. 


Address reply 
No. 9623, care Manufacturers Record 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


AIR Come eaeone 
Elec.: 676, brag 1578, & 2850 Ft. 
Bitd. : 308, 510, 676, rom. 1300 Ft. 
Diesel: 105, 368, 425, 603, 900 & 1300 Ft. 
ee 110, 220 815, Y & 500 Ft. 
Stea : 150, 368, 540, 1500 & 1958 Ft. 
CR ERS: Jaw 48x42, 16x9, 18x10, 
ote 13. 36x15, 30x10, 30x15, 36x24, 36x48. 
BOILERS: Economic—60, 100 & 125 H.P. 
BUCKETS: Clamshell—%, '1Yd. Sov. Cap. 
LOCOMOTIVES: Gas and Diesel—, 6, 8, 
& ton, 20 ton, 30 ton & 5 ton. 
CRANES: "Caterpillar—6 ton 12ton, ge 
CRANES: Locomotive: 15, 26, 25 & 35 to 
HOISTS: Steam—6x8, 7x10, 4x10, & 9x12, 
Electric: 35, 60, 100, 125 & H.P. 
eae 15, 35, 60, 80 & 410 H.P. 
MIXERS: Conerete : 10S, 14S, 21S & 288. 
DERRICKS: GUY: 5 ton, ton, 15 ton. 
Stiff Leg : 8, 10, 15, 25 and 75 ton Ca 
BELT: Conve} or: 14 In., 16 In., 18 In., 24 
7 30 In., 6 In., 40 In, 48 In., 60 In. 
DLERS :—36 In., 30 In., 2% In., 18 In., 
16 In. and 14 In, 
DRYERS: 42x24’, 5x35 60’x30’, 68’x60’. 
HAMMERMILLS: 36x24, 24x18, No.3,4&86. 
SCREENS: Ma ta tng! pues 4x5 & 3x5. 
CARS: Dump: 1 Yd., Yd., 3 Yd., 12 Yd. 
20 Tank Cars, 8000 “ate cap. 


ASPHALT EQUIPMENT 
8—1000 gal. Etnyre Mack Distributors, 
a, ton & 1 ton Pug Mixers. 
3—l4, 1 & 2 ton pope t Plants. 
5—3, 5 & 10-ton Rollers. 
Barber-Greene 833 Dual Dryer. 
3—Jaeger MP2 & MP 118 Roadbuilders 


STEEL TANKS 
27—1000, 6000, 8000, 11,500, 18,000 & 
oot Gal. Cap. Horizontal & Ver- 
tical. 


R. R. EQUIPMENT 
80—8000-gal. cap. Tank Cars. 
42—40 ton cap. Box Cars. 
15—40 ton cap. Flat Cars. 
25-ton Ohio Elec, Loco. Crane 
35-ton McMyler Loco Crane. 
30-ton Gasoline Locomotive. 
8-ton Plymouth Gas. Locomotive. 


DIESEL UNITS 
500 HP F.M. 33D 3/60/480 V. 
375 HP Fulton 2300/440 V. 
360 HP FM 32D 2300 V. 
po HP Superior Engine a rpm. 
260 HP a ve 220 V 
225 HP Chgo. Pneu. Engine 750 rpm. 
190 HP Buckeve 440 V. 
200 HP Atlas Engine 514 rem 
115 HP Superior 2300/220 V. 
100 HP Wolverine 220 x 
90 HP F. M. Engine 800 rpm. 
60 HP G. M. Engine 1200 rpm. 
60 HP F. M. 36A 220 V. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
Lincoln Bidg., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 











FOR SALE 


Electric Generator 


Powered by Steam Engine. 


In good working condition. 

Generator Specifications: 

General a "B" 

Capaci 
Engine Specifications: 

#2 Rolling's Engine 

Good for 200-350 horsepower 

Steam pressure up to 150 Ibs. 
For detailed specifications write to 


BEEBE BROTHERS RUBBER CO. 
NASHU A 


WE SELL, BUY, REPAIR 
and CALIBRATE 
A. C. & D. C. Switchboard and Portable type, all 
types eleetrie meters. Ship to us any meters you 


have for repairs via freight or express. We shall 
gladly submit estimate. 


PHILADELPHIA TRANSFORMER CO. 
2829 Cedar Street Philadelphia, Penna. 





REBUILDERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
1—225 KVA 3-60-220 V-720 RPM G.E. Gen. 
1—50 HP 3-60-2200 V-900 and 450 RPM G.E. 
2—31.5 KVA Buda Eng-Gen. Set 3-60-220-V. 
1—300 GPM 225’ TDH, 3 stage all bronze 
pump. 
Other Items Available. Send Inquiries 
ENSLOW MACHINERY COMPANY 
1401 8th Ave. Huntington 9, W. Va. 








PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SLIPRING MOTORS—3 ph. 60 cy. 


HP Make Volts RPM. Type 
400 West. 2200 435 CW 
260 Burke 440 600 EMV-65 
150 West. 2300 490 CW 


220/440 490 CW 
220/440/2200 
580/290 CW 


150 West. 
150/75 West. 


54 Allis Chal. 440 900 — 
50 Allis Chal. 220 490 ANY 
50 Chandeysson 440 1800 
50 West. 440 1145 HF 
20 West. 220 1735 CW 
15 West. 220 870 CW 
15 West. 220 1150 TIF 
15 G.E. 440 845 1-8 
5 G.E. 440 1700 MT 
5 G.E. 440 1200 MT 
5 — 220 ae HF 
3 220 1200 AS 


TRANSFORMERS—1 ph. 60 cy. 

38—150 kva. 2400 v., 240/480 v. Allis 
Chal. 

6—73 kva. 40 v., 205 v. Westg. Rotary. 

38—75 kva. 2200 v., 220/440 v. Westg. 

8—75 kva. 2200 v., 220/110 v. Westg. 

3—50 kva, 6600/575 v., 220/440 v. G.E. 

3—50 kva. 6600 v. 440/220 v. G.E. 

3-—50 kva. 6600 v., pd be Allis Chal. 

12—10 kva. 2200 v., 220/11 . G.E. 

15—10 kva. 2200 v., 30/110 . Westg. 

84—714 kva. 2200 v., 220/110 v. G.E. 

32 74 kva. 2200 v. 220/110 v. Westg. 

6—5 kva. 2200 v., 920/110 v. Westg. 

7—5 kva, 2200 v., 220/110 v. G.E. 

3—5 kva. 2200 v., 220/440 v. G.E. 
COMPRESSORS 

1—550 cu. ft. 90-100 Ib. pressure. Na- 
tional Brake and Electric Co. 3 eylin- 
der Vertical Air Compressor direct 
driven by 100 HP 440-220 v. 3 ph. 60 
cy. 685 rpm. type CW Westinghouse 
slipring Motors. Complete with start- 
ing equipment. 

1—630 CFM Bury single stage 100 lb. belt 
driven 75 HP Syn. Motor 220/440 y. 
3 ph. 60 ey. 

MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 

1—100 kw. 250/275 v. DC G.E. Gen. direct 
driven thru coupling by 1—145 HF 
2200 v. 900 rpm. G.E. Syn. Motor. 

1—100 kw. 250 v. DC 900 rpm. G.E. Gen. 
dir. driven by 2200 v. 3 ph. 60 cy. G.E. 
Syn. Motor. 

1—150 kw. 250 v. DC 720 rpm. G.E. Gen. 
dir. driven by 2200 v. 3 ph. 60 ey. 
G.E. Syn. Motor. 

1—150 kw. 250 v. DC 900 rpm. Westg. 
ten. dir. “conn, Med 440 v. 3 ph. 60 ey. 
Westg. Syn. Mot 

MOTOR GENER ATOR SETS FROM 1 TO 

50 KW. AND LARGER BUILT UP TO 

SPECIFICATIONS. 
AC ENGINE GENERATOR SET 

1—1000 kva GE 3 ph 60 ey 2300/440/220 
v. 225 rpm AC Gen. dir. conn. to 1200 
B.H.P. Rathburn Jones Gas Eng. 225 
rpm 22” bore, 26” stroke with auxiliary 
equipment. 

1—100 kw. Gen. 240 v. 3 ph. 60 cy. 200 
Tpm. complete with 150 HP Primm 
Hor. Oil Eng. 210 rpm. and 6 kw. 
Ideal Exciter, 

1—84 kw. Ideal Gen. 240 v. 3 ph. 60 ey. 
200 rpm. dir. conn. to 125 HP Primm 
Hor. Oil Eng. 210 rpm. complete with 
Ideal 6 kw. Exciter. 

DIESEL ENGINE GENERATOR SET 

1—150 kw. 250 v. 200 rpm. ep. wd. Cr. 
Wh. Gen. dir. conn. to 260 HP 200 rpm. 
2 cyl. —, Diesel Engine. 

rite for Stocksheet. 
AC. & eo MOTORS—I to 1000 H.P. 


Duquesne Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 














WANTED 


TURBO-GENERATOR 
UNIT 


3 phase—60 cycle—preferable 600 V. 
about 1000 to 1250 K.W.—Steam 
150#. Non-condensing. 

Must be in good condition. Quote best 
cash price and location. 


Reply to 
re CENTRAL FACTORY 
Cinclare, La. 

















STATION M 





—-PRANSFORMERS- 


BOUGHT and SOLD 
We have several thousand transformers in stock for 
prompt shipment, and invite your inquiries. 
PIONEER TRANSFORMER REBUILDERS 
We rewind, repair and redesign all makes and sizes. 
One Year Guarantee 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 
“AMERICA'S USED TRANSFORMER CLEARING HOUSE" 





Since 1912 CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 








JANUARY NINETEEN FORTY-FIVE 





































































Large Dredge and Centrifugal 
PUMPS 


Motor and Diesel driven. 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLASS CO. 
630 Fort Washington Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Plymouth and Pe es “e locomotives, 8, 12, 
25, 35 tons; and std. 
Davenport, ag Vu can 18 oe 20- ‘ton steam 36” 
gauge S/T locomotives, (4), rebuilt, tested. 
Vulcan 18-ton steam S/T locomotive, 42” gauge, 
Porter 52-ton steam locomotives (2), std. ga. 
Bucyrus 50B and 80B steam crawler shovels, 
Gyratory crushers, 12”, 21”, 27”: 7” Newhouse. 
American steam railway ditcher- -crane, 28’ boom. 
Bucyrus 30’ shovel boom, for 50B machine. 


H. Y. Smith Co., 828 N. B'way, Milw. 2, Wis. 


Live In 


“THE LAND OF THE SKY” 


Progressive structural steel fabricat- 
ing plant has opening for two high 
class men for detailing and checking 
shop drawings and capable of assum- 
ing full charge of jobs. Engineering 
experience preferred. Permanent. 
Promotional opportunities excellent. 
Apply by letter stating experience and 
salary expected to Chief Engineer— 
if not now engaged in war work. 
DAVE STEEL COMPANY, INC. 
Asheville, N. C. 








TRENCHING MACHINES 
FOR SALE OR RENT 
All Sizes 


AIR COMPRESSOR RENTAL CO. 
2324 E. 105th St. Cleveland, Ohic 








GOOD VALUES — ALWAYS _ 


24 x 18” and 36 x 18” American Hammermills, 
35 Ton Plymouth WLG Gaso, Locomotive. 

120 to 500 HP Fairbanks Diesel Units. 

80 HP to 550 HP Diesel engines, also gens. 
20 Ton American Steel Guy Derrick. 

35 HP Clyde 2 drum swinger Gas Hoist. 

el heh yy i. ——, oe —. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY’ ‘eouiFhienr co. 
5 Locust St. . Louis 1, Mo. 








FOR SALE 
i—5 Ton P&H 60’ Span 0,E.T, aa, Like New, 
i—2000 KW urtis Turbo- t, Exeel, 
4—4000 Gallon Horiz, oi Storage Tanks, Fine, 


3—180 HP Buda Full Diesels—reconditioned. 
2—200 HP. HRT Boi'ers, ASME Code, 150% P. 
ee aed ASME Code, 167% P., Heine WT 


Poiler. 
i—100 KVA_ 220 V, AC Gen, D/C Full Diesel, 
i—50 KVA Eng.-Gen, Set; 75 HP. S. Marine Boiler, 





H. & P. Machinery Co., 6719 Etzel, St. Louls 








Southern Construction 
(Continuéd from page 103) 


struction, $2,000,000,000. War Produc- 
tion Board estimates were $2,090,000,000 
and $1,860,000,000, respectively. Indicated 
volume of non-farm residential building 
on that basis, according to the Producer 
‘Council, was $1,300,000,000, including 
about $50,000,000 for war housing. The 
expected number of new dwelling units 
was 300,000, 

New farm construction was placed at 
$275,000,000 during 1945; public utility 
construction at $620,000,000, and highway 
construction at $665,000,000. Private non- 
residential building was seen costing 
‘$690,000,000, including $460,000,000 for 
industrial construction. Military and na- 
val construction was expected to drop to 
‘$400,000,000 from the estimated $825,- 
“000,000 for the country in 1944. 

Further decreases in construction totals 
concelvably may be halted to a considera- 
ble degree by the ever-changing war pic- 
ture. This may call for new types of build- 
ing; for example, the new factories to 
be built at a cost of $200,000,000 to make 
trench mortars, other ordnance and am- 
munition, a need that has arisen since 
the Nazi break-through in December. 





Metlbond Adhesive 
(Continued from page 175) 
minute. It was determined that the 
joints could withstand a load of ap- 
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@ Patent Attorneys 








in Texas! At Dallas! 


AIRLAWN 


A MODERN PLANNED 
INDUSTRIAL PARK 

some of America’s 

intates ,~ # have factories, 


warehouses and general offices. 
pn A — See your broker or 


WEICHSEL ESTATES 


803 Great National Life Bidg. 





Dallas, Texas 





PAUL B. BATON 

PATENT ATTORNEY 
1208-R Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C,, 
514 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 





@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more of which you will doubtless be in- 
terested. ADAM FISHER CO., 578 Enright, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PORTABLE DERRICK, self elevating, elec. 
trically controlled load limit. Boom rests 
on ground. Public utility company have 34 
1% ton line trucks equipped with this de- 
vice. 4 man crew handle 1 to 5 pole exten 
sions. A money saver. Pat. No. 2258383, 
2274895, 2266196. 


TRAILER HITCH, semi-self locking. Post 
war design. Pat. No. 2356998. 

GEO. H: ANIQUET 
Glendale 5, Calif. 





1256 Mariposa St. 





@ Agents Wanted 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED by manv- 
facturer of quality paints, varnishes, water 
proofings, and plastic materials. Unlimited 
eats now and postwar, for men with 

ion and initiative. Write at once for full 
details. Box E, Franklin Station, Baltimore 
23, Md. 








@ Positions Wanted ” 





proximately 1000 psi for a period 
of a year. 

While the Metlbonds were devel- 
oped primarily for aluminum-alloys, 
tests have shown that a wide va- 
riety of solids can be bonded suc- 
cessfully. These materials include 
pure aluminum, aluminum alloys, 
magnesium, steel, zinc, cadmium, 
fibrous glass, cotton, rayon, other 
celluloses, woods, natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers and several plastics. 

The use of Metlbonds has simpli- 
fied the problem of corrosion which 
arises when two dissimilar metals 
are fastened by conventional meth- 
ods. The presence of an electrolyte 
such as salt water with two differ- 
ent metals forms an electrochemical 
system which under certain condi- 
tions results in corrosion of one of 
the metals and a resulting failure 
of the assembly. 

The Metlbonds serve as electrical 
insulators between the pieces and 
prevent corrosion. This property 
is of particular importance in the 
assembly of airplanes constructed 
of both aluminum and magnesium 
parts which, when riveted, are ex- 
tremely susceptible to corrosion. In 
addition to preventing corrosion in 
joints between dissimilar metals, 
the Metlbonds are sufficiently flex- 
ible to allow for the variation in 
thermal expansion when two differ- 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 


Executive Engineer over 25 years’ experi 
ence in Southeastern states with respon. 

sible charge of design and construction of 
heavy steel and concrete construction. Is 
well acquainted with Engineers and Con- 
tractors in Southern Territory. Desires con- 
nection as Sales Representative or Engineer 
with manufacturer of products allied to the 
construction field. Address No. 9625, care 
Manufacturers Record, Balto. (2), Md. 








ent materials are joined. 

Research work is continuing in 
the laboratories of Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation to de 
velop Metlbonds which are even 
superior to those now being used. 
It is expected that these new ad- 
hesives will find wide application 
since they can be used to bond many 
types of materials in addition to 
aluminum-alloys for which they 
were primarily developed. In the 
automotive field, Metlbonded as 
semblies can be made which will not 
be subject to corrosion such as 
welded or bolted joints, with elimi- 
nation of noise in such pkaces. 


METLBOND 


SHEAR STRENGTH VS TEMPERATURE 
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